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“There ls No Santa Claus” 


An Editorial 


== HERE was a time “when we were very young” 
y horrid doubts crept into our minds. This 
jolly old fellow in the red suit and trailing white 

beard whom we found on every street-corner and in 
every department store—was he really what he seemed? 
After all, we reasoned, there couldn’t be so many of 
him. And most of his promises didn’t come true. All of 
a sudden it went through us like a knife. He was only 
a pretty fairy tale that our elders, for some unac- 
countable reason, had palmed off 
on us. They thought it made us 
happier! 

The shock of that disappoint- 
ment is so long ago now that we 
can hardly remember. But since 
we got into high school, some 
other Santa Clauses have been 
bowled over. One gets punctured 
every day or two. Some of the 
truths we thought we had learned 
don’t seem to check up with the 
facts as we observe them in the 
newspapers or in the community 
around us. A great psychiatrist, 
speaking at an educational con- 
ference the other day, even went 
so far as to say: 


“Our schools are dishonest in re- 

lation to the world outside. Outside, life is ugly, but inside 
the school, everything is idealistic. Our hope is that the 
child.en will leaven the lump and make life outside more 
like that of the schoolroom. But after all these years our 
society is just as vicious and dishonest as it was before the 
educational process began. The majority of children, more 
sophisticated than their teachers, ignore what they hear; 
one does not succeed in life if one takes too seriously the 
rules taught in school. The more sensitive ones are either 
crushed by the world of reality, or learn after a terrific 
struggle to adjust themselves.” 


Are these things true? Must we unlearn every vestige 
of “sweetness and light” if we are to keep our balance 
in this hard-boiled competitive world? Only students 
themselves can give the answer, for they will create the 
values of the future. Scholastic would like to hear from 
young people their own views on these problems. A 
place will be found for letters from students that ex- 
press tersely and sincerely intelligent ideas about any 
debatable subject of general interest. 

A mood of disillusionment has indeed settled over 


the present generation. It was in the air throughout 
the recent political campaign. The rank and file have 
acquired a contempt for their leaders. The people 
have discovered that many men in high places are 
humbugs or self-seekers. And so they boo. At movie 
theatres, ball games, an‘;where, public men of all 
types and parties are booed, in picture or in person. 
The national flower, says one headline-writer, has be- 
come the “razzberry.” This widespread disillusion is 
hardly a sign of heavy thought. It 
is an emotional reaction—a sort of 
blind and dumb revolt against au- 
thority and against the glib, con- 
ventional beliefs that have gotten 
the world into its present mess. 
A journalist who traveled the 
country over and talked with 
hundreds of ordinary, obscure 
men and women in all walks of 
life came back with a profound 
impression that the Ameriean 
people have no national faith. 
They distrust politics. They do 
not practice religion. They think 
business is honeycombed with 
rackets. They believe in little or 
nothing. And yet he also found 
that they go about their daily 
ound with an extraordinary courage, that they re- 
spond to a sense of beauty, that they treat each 
other with courtesy, good humor, and kindliness. 
The raw material for a great and generous society 
is there. 

Christmas is back again, and it is a good time to_ 
pause and give a thought to “the good, the true, and 
the beautiful.” If these ideals are useless or an actual 
hindrance to human progress, they ought to be ruth- 
lessly scrapped. If, on the other hand, they represent 
genuine values, but are encrusted with sickening senti- 
mentality, weighed down by the dead hand of tradition, 
confused with false idols, then it is our job to rescue 
them from their friends, clean them off, and put them 
back where they belong, at the heart of personal and 
social conduct. A world from which kindness had van- 
ished would, we think, be an intolerable place. The 
Santa Claus we used to know may be a myth. But hu-_ 
man nature will invent another one. 
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Portrayers of Negro Life 


N the twentieth century the South- 
ern negro is being viewed in litera- 
ture not in relation to his white 
neighbors, but as an individual with 
ideas, beliefs, and a life of his own. 
Clement Wood, Mare Connelly, T. S. 
Stribling, DuBose Heyward, Paul 
Green and Julia Peterkin are out- 
standing names among authors who 
regard the negro in this new light. Of 
these we shall consider the last three. 
DuBose Heyward was born in 
Charleston, South Carolina, of distin- 
guished parentage. His early life was 
a struggle with poverty and illness. 
His schooling was early interrupted, 
but during a prolonged convalescence 
he made up for any lack of formal 
education by the avidity with which 
he read. His first acquaintance with 
negroes was made while he was work- 
ing at the wharves in Charleston as 
checker in a cotton warehouse. He 
grew to know them exceedingly well 
during the World War when he was 
put in charge of organizing work 
among the negroes of his section. Con- 
sequently the books from his pen, 
Porgy, Angel, Mamba’s Daughters 
are first-hand portraits. Porgy is based 
on Heyward’s memory of a crippled 
negro of old Catfish Row, a negro 
tenement along the Charleston water- 
front. Mamba of Mamba’s Daughters 
is a negress born in Catfish Row. Of 
his short stories, the one which is most 
widely known is “The Half-Pint 
Flask,” a tale of negro superstition, 
terror, and fear. 
Paul Green writes plays about the 
Southern Negro he learned to know 
on a farm in North Carolina where he 
grew up. “My first memories,” he 
says, “are of negro ballads ringing out 
by moonlight and the rich laughter of 
the resting blacks, down by the river 
bottom. I started out very close to life 
—in the elemental . . . We were land- 
owners, a class distinguished from 
the tenant farmers, but for all that we 
earned our living by labor in the fields.” 
Mr. Green’s first play, written when 
he was a freshman at the University 
of North Carolina, won the prize in 
class competition. It was called Sur- 
render to the Enemy. Written in 1917, 
it had to do with “a Southern gal’s 
heart surrender to a Yankee captain, 
in opposition to her father’s wishes.” 
In Abraham’s Bosom was written in 
1925. It was produced by the Prov- 
incetown Players in New York, De- 





cember 30, 1926, but was forced to 
close in the early spring. Although not 
a Broadway hit, it was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize. After the Pulitzer 
Award in May, the play was revived 
with success. Mr. Green protested 
against the revival: “Let Abraham 
rest with dignity in his grave.” Fol- 
lowing this play came The Field God, 
Tread the Green Grass, The House of 
Connelly. This last has been produced 
by the Theatre Guild in New York. 


A third writer who knows the 
negro at first hand is Julia Peterkin, 
who was awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1928 for Scarlet Sister Mary, a 
vivid depiction of negro life. A native 
of South Carolina, Julia Peterkin has 
lived on a plantation all her life. Lang 
Syne, her present home, is, visitors 
say, the very essence of the old South. 
The mistress of acres of farm-land, 
cotton fields, and gardens, with hun- 
dreds of negroes working on the plan- 
tation, with the nearest doctor and 
lawyer ten miles away, it is no wonder 
that Carl Sandburg says of this author 
that she is the only writer he knows 
who is not a literary person. For 
growing roses, raising setters and fan- 
cy pigeons, and following hounds to 
the hunt seem far more the routine of 
her day than sitting with writing tab- 
let and pencil. But she has a happy 
faculty of combining farming, house- 
work, hobbies, and writing until one 
hardly knows which is her vocation, 
which her avocation. She is house- 
keeper and mother, not only to her im- 
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JULIA PETERKIN 


mediate family, but adviser and 
friend to all on the plantation. 

Drawing on the tales she has heard 
all her youth, on the traditions which 
her old “Mammy” and later, the fa- 
mous “Wise Woman” bring her, she 
portrays proud remnants of the Gul- 
lah race with sympathy and under- 
standing. A story is told of her own 
foreman at Lang Syne Plantation, 
who died in tragic manner. His legs 
up to the hip had been amputated. But 
his dying request was, “Bury me in a 
man-size box— you un’erstan’? —A 
man-size box—TI-been-six-feet-fo’.” 
This incident started Mrs. Peterkin 
on her writing career, and became the 
closing incident in her first book, 
Black April. 

Mrs. Peterkin says that she was not 
a studious or precocious child. She 
was spurred to study because of her 
admiration for an older sister in whose 
class in school she wanted to be. She 
was successful in fulfilling this desire 
and was graduated from Converse 
College at the age of sixteen. The fol- 
lowing year she received her Master’s 
Degree from this same college. In 
order to show her independence she 
registered in a teachers’ agency, much 
against the wishes of her family, and 
was given a country school. Even 
though the school was small, it was a 
difficult job for a seventeen-year-old 
teacher, but she remained there for 
two years. At the end of that time she 
married William George Peterkin, a 
cotton planter. 

Mrs. Peterkin is striking in appear- 
ance, a tall, erect woman with red 
hair and gray-green eyes. Her expres- 
sion is calm, her voice characterized 
by a pleasing Southern accent, her 
manner full of charm. 


In the story here printed, “A Proud- 
ful Fellow,” there are contrasting 
negro types. It is the eternal triangle 
story—tragic, bitter, and convincing. 
It also portrays the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the negro—the ready 
laughter, the patience, the generosity, 
the swift taking of revenge. With the 
shadow of disaster from the very be- 
ginning, the story marches forward to 
its tragic conclusion where it is the 
“measuring-worm” which really 
crushes the last vestige of courage in 
the heart of “Proudful Fellow.” Of all 
Mrs. Peterkin’s short stories this has 
the greatest dramatic intensity. 
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IS name was Earth Wine— 

Earth for the earth itself, that 

he might have long life, and 

Wine for the family to which 
he belonged. His black mother and all 
the other black people on the planta- 
tion called him Ut Wine. He called 
himself that. 

Ut could not bear to live like the 
rest of his people. The climate was 
warm; most of the days were bril- 
liant and fine; the tottering old 
Quarter houses which had sheltered 
Ut’s black kin ever since the first of 
them were brought up the river, long 
ago, to work as slaves alongside the 
mules in the cotton and corn fields, 
gave shelter enough, all the shelter 
Ut ever needed from rain or sun or 
cold. 

Ut really loved the old houses and 
the great old moss-draped oaks that 
shaded them, but he wanted to own a 
piece of land and have a home of his 
own. Sometimes men crave land, some- 
times houses, sometimes people. Ut 
craved all three, for he felt that Har- 
pa, his young wife, was his the same 
as his faithful dog, Sounder, or his 
cow, or his mule. 


His mother argued with him and 
tried to show him that he was foolish 
and proudful; that while men may 
think they own land because they pay 
taxes on it and plow it and salt it with 
sweat to make it give them grain or 
cotton, the truth is that the land owns 
them all the time; and when it has 
worn them out with struggling and 
striving, it takes them and turns them 
back into dust to feed its trees and 
grass and weeds. 


In spite of her warning that he was 
tempting fate when he stepped out 
alone, for himself, Ut bought a piece 
of thick-wooded land some miles away 
where a lonely hill bulged out, making 
the sullen yellow river crook sharply 
into a bend that was called the Devil’s 
Elbow. It had always been a bad-luck 
place, for the river swamp below it 
was filled with hootowls and barking 
snakes and spirit dogs and ugly things 
bred in slime and black moon-shadows. 


Ut’s land was rich enough, but its 
richness fed weeds and grass as freely 
as it fed his crops, and it took a brave 
heart and tough sinews to rule it and 
keep it smooth and clean. He built 
his house out of pine poles with the 
cracks carefully daubed with mud; and 


A Proudful Fellow 


A Story of the New South 


By JULIA PETERKIN 


Earth Wine—they called him "Ut" 
—was the curious name of this "proud- 
ful" negro in whose veins ran the 
juices of the soil. His parcel of land 
had everything that Adam had in 
Eden, including a serpent. But the ser- 
pent in this story is unlike the one in 
Genesis. So sympathetic is Mrs. Peter- 
kin with her characters that you can 
not help feeling that the evil which 
visits them is not their just reward. 


the chimney was made out of sticks 
and clay, but it was solid and strong, 
a good enough house for anybody to 
live in. 

Then he planted patches of peas 
and potatoes and vegetables, and got 
a cow, a flock of chickens, and put a 
shote into a pen to grow into a big 
hog by fall. He aimed to have plenty 
to eat, not only for himself and Harpa, 
but for Joe, his younger brother. Next 
to Harpa, he loved Joe better than 
anybody in the world. 

All these things kept him working 
early and late, Saturdays the same as 
other days, although everybody else 
in the whole country rested from Fri- 
day night until Monday morning. 

Sometimes Harpa complained that 
Ut had forgotten all about pleasure; 
but he always claimed that he got his 
joy out of owning his home. He went 
hunting and fishing now and then. 
The river was full of fish to be had 
for the taking, the woods full of 
game; Sounder had a sure nose and 
Ut was a good shot. His old double- 
barreled gun was so well trained it 
could shoot and kill almost without 
his ever aiming it. 

Instead of taking a smart black 
wife from the Quarters, Ut had gone to 
the village, ten miles away, and mar- 
ried Harpa, a slender, slim-footed 
girl, even lighter in color than him- 
self. Harpa’s skin was warm yellow 
and her eyes blue-green, her straight 
black hair was shiny and her purple 
lips were made for laughing. To Ut 
she was everything lovely and sweet. 
Little, slim, yellow Harpa. She did 
not like work, but Ut felt that her 
slender body was not meant for work. 
One morning she tried jerking a hoe 
through the tough grass roots, and in 
no time both her palms were blistered. 
Her hands were too small and tender 
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to stand the rasping of a rough hoe- 
handle. 

Harpa hated to cook. Greasy black 
pots and ugly dish-water made her 
feel sick. But Ut ate most of the vic- 
tuals, and he had far rather cook them 
than to have Harpa scorching her face 
in front of the open fireplace where 
the cooking had to be done. 

One hot summer evening Ut came in 
from the field, weary and drenched 
with sweat. He found Harpa sitting 
on the door-step laughing and talking 
with Joe, and watching the full moon 
rise. She had on a cool white dress 
and a bow of red ribbon tied her hair 
at one side. When she drew her clean 
skirts aside to keep Ut from touching 
them, Joe grunted and frowned. “You 
don’ jump up an’ wait on you’ husban’, 
Harpa?” he asked. “After he works 
hard all day, you sets still when he 
comes home at night? Gal, you ought 
to be shame. If you was my wife, I 
declare to Gawd, I'd lick you ’til you 
would’n eenjoy settin’ down.” 

Ut stopped short in his tracks. 
“You hush, Joe. You ever did run 
you’ mouth too fast.” 

Joe grinned good-naturally. He had 
not meant to meddle. But he would 
tell the world that when he took him 
a wife she would never spend his 
good money buying red stockings and 
shiny shoes. Instead of being vexed 
at what Joe said discounting her ways, 
Harpa’s white teeth flashed in a laugh 
so bright, so lovely, that Ut’s steady 
heart fairly turned over. 

Now she tilted her head sideways 
and with her soft husky voice full of 
teasing and bantering fun, she asked 
Joe: 

“How ‘*bout red ribbons, Joe? 
Would you buy you’ wife a piece of 
red ribbon?” 

Instead of answering Harpa’s ques- 
tion Joe’s bold eyes looked up at the 
big white moon while his fingers soft- 


“ly stroked the strings of his battered 


guitar. Ut smiled. Harpa knew how 
to get the best of Joe. 


Ut had helped to raise Joe from a 
baby; in fact Ut was still trying to 
raise him. Joe had plenty of sense; 
he was able, but he wasted his time 
drinking, gambling, frolicking, sing- 
ing. Ut often pleaded with Joe to 
settle down to some kind of steady 
work; but Joe laughed at the idea. 
Ut knew nothing about pleasure, and 
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he had never tried loafing or gambling 
or drinking, or looked at any woman 
but Harpa. Ut knew Joe pitied him 
for such ignorance, such stupid ambi- 
* tion and pride. If he could be the 
richest man in the whole world, Joe 
would never spend his good days 
sweating in a piece of new ground. 
God made his legs too long to walk 
all day behind a slow-poking mule. 
They were made to dance and roam 
after liquor and good-looking women. 
His fingers itched when they were not 
picking a box (guitar) or shooting 
craps. 

“How "bout it, Harpa? Ain’ I 
right?” Joe asked suddenly. 

To Ut’s astonishment Harpa hesi- 
tated, then said, there were two sides 
to everything. Men ought not to for- 
get everything else but work. 

The next morning, Friday, was 
Harpa’s wash-day. After Ut had filled 
the wash-pots with water and built a 
fire under them and carried the clothes 
down the hill for Harpa, he walked 
around looking at his things—noting 
how the cotton and corn throve and 
were clean of grass, how the potato- 
vines met in their rows, how the peas 
were bearing. Now he had every right 
to be proudful. His work was bearing 
fruit and proving he had not out- 
reckoned his strength. 

Hurrying down the narrow path to 
the spring which ran cool and clear 
out from under the hill, he soon came 
to Harpa and the wash-pots and tubs; 
but instead of Harpa’s bending over 
the washboard fighting the dirt in 
the clothes with her two hands, or 
beating it out with the stout oak pad- 
dle, she sat on the ground mournful 
and cheerless. 

“Washin’ don’ agree wid me, Ut. 
My back is all but broke,” she moaned 
forlornly. 

“Po’ li’l gal,” he pitied, “It’s dem 
big bed-sheets, dey is too heavy fo’ 
you to rule, Honey. Le’s stop havin’ 
bed-sheets. Quilts won’ dirty so fast.” 

Harpa. shook her head. “De bed- 
sheets ain’ so bad as dem overalls o’ 
you’ own. I can’t get ’em clean, not 
to save my life.” She shuddered as 
she looked at the tub where his of- 
fending garment hid under the foamy 
white soap-suds. 

“Lemme wash ’em, Honey; you set 
still an’ rest!” ; 

He took up the long wooden paddle 
and stirred the things round and 
round, shirts, under-garments, over- 
alls, bed-sheets. Hot lye-scented steam 
rose in his face—sickening smell. No 
wonder Harpa hated it. She looked 
sick sure enough. Her warm skin was 
pale and ashy, her eyes big and hol- 
low. Maybe—maybe his great wish, 
his wish for a son, a boy-child, was 
going to come to pass. His heart 


jerked at the strings that held it in 
place, joy flooded him so. 

A sudden happy idea came into his 
mind. “Listen, Honey, lemme hitch up 
de mule and wagon an go to de Quar- 
ters and git Mocky to come an’ do dis 
washin’. Mocky is strong as a ox. 
She’ll come every Friday and help 
you do de clothes. I’il pay her.” 

He lifted Harpa up and stood her 
on her feet. “Honey, don’ look so 
sorrowful. It makes me pure weak 
as branch water. If you don’ smile I 
would’n be able to walk home up de 
hill.” 

Then Harpa’s laughter rippled out 
bright as the sunshine that pierced the 
hot shade, and Ut put an arm around 
her shoulders and together they went 
up the path. 

Mocky came gladly. Washing those 
few clothes was an easy task for her; 
she had strength enough in her big 
arms to break Harpa’s body in two; 
the skin on her black hands was like 
leather. By noon the clothes were 
washed and hanging on the line in 
the sun. 

That night at supper Ut praised the 
whiteness of the cloth on the table, 
but instead of joining in, to his amaze- 
ment Harpa’s blue-green eyes dark- 
ened and narrowed and her lips tight- 
ened into a thin purple line. 

“You ought to had married Mocky 
*stead o’ me, Ut.” 

“Why, Honey, I would’n gi’ you 
for forty Mockys.” Ut’s happiness was 
completely gone. 

A step suddenly sounded in the 
shadows, and Joe’s voice called in 
blithely, “Yunnah better stay in de 
house. Dis moonshine is dang’ous. It’s 
done gone to my head.” 

“Come on in, Joe.” Ut got up to 
meet him. “Pick us de des’ tune you 
know. Sing us de foolishes’ song. 
Harpa’s gone an’ got sad to-night.” 

“I ain’ sad,” Harpa declared. “‘Ut’s 
de one. Ut is sad ’cause he married 
me when he might’a married Mocky. 
She could’a worked in de field an’ 
cooked an’ washed an’ ironed, an’ had 
de chillen an’ patched an’ sewed an’ 
had plenty o’ time to go to prayer- 
meetin’s too.” 

Ut said no more; he knew that tone 
of Harpa’s; but Joe’s plunk-plunking 
grew louder, steadier, until a gay song 
began twanging clearly. Then Harpa’s 
anger was gone, all of a sudden. She 
was little more than a child, after all; 
and Ut tried to have patience, long 
patience, with her babyish ways. 

If he went now and set a trap in 
the river, he might catch some fish for 
breakfast. Harpa liked fish, and she 
ought to eat more than she did. 

Neither Joe nor Harpa noticed 
when he got up off the step and went 
inside to mix up some corn-meal and 
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cotton for fish-bait to put in the trap. 
When he came back and said, “I’m 
gwine down to de river, but I’ll be 
back in a minute,” Joe said, “All right, 
old socks.” But Harpa answered not 
a word. She was still cross with him, 
but she would be over that by morn- 
ing. 

As Ut ran down the shadowy path 
with old Sounder following close at 
his heels, a cool night wind sprang up 
and high pines overhead began moan- 
ing. When a falling-star made a bright 
spark across the sky, Ut stopped to 
watch it, for that star made a path 
for somebody’s soul. When he reached 
the sand-bar by the river an owl 
flopped out from a hollow tree and 
whoo-whooed a mournful death call. 
Ut was startled. Two death signs. Two 
people were going to die. The stars 
and the owl both said so. 

He quickly set the trap, then slow- 
ly and thoughtfully mounted the path 
toward home. Not a sound came from 
the cabin. Everything was silent ex- 
cept a harsh crackle of dry leaves 
fretted by the wind. Joe and Harpa 
must have gotten tired waiting for 
him and gone to bed. He would go to 
sleep too and be up éarly to get the 
fish for breakfast. 

Dawn barely hid the stars the next 
morning when Ut eased stealthily out 
into the yard. He must feed the things 
and milk the cow, but he must not 
wake Harpa. 

“Eat a plenty and lay,” he mur- 
mured softly to the hens as he scat- | 
tered their corn on the ground.“ Harpa 
likes a lot o’ eggs in de bread.” When 
he put a great armful of hay and a 
dozen ears of corn in the mule’s 
trough, he looked at the beast’s huge 
belly. This was Saturday, the day to 
go to town for the week’s rations. The 
road was long and the wagon heavy. 
He would put some extra ears in the 
trough. 

“Take your time and chaw, old man. 
Git some meat on you’ ribs. You 
Missus hates to ride behind a pack 0’ 
bones,” he said gently as he ‘patted 
the mule’s bony sides. 

The pig grunted impatiently and 
peeped at him between the cracks of 
the rail pen. Ut laughed at such 
greediness, but he chided him in a 
whisper, “Don’ squeal so loud, son; 
you'll wake Harpa. Eat you’ break- 
fast. Fatten all you can. Make us a 
whole tub full o’ lard by Christmas.” 

Smoke and sparks were rushing up 
out of the cabin chimney, for Mocky 
had come. She had the fish fried, the 
bread baked, the coffee boiled, the 
table set and the kettle on the hearth 
singing and breathing out a cloud of 
steam over the row of flat-irons heat- 
ing by the fire’s red blaze. But Harpa 
was not up and dressed yet. 
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“Harpa’s de lazies’, triflines’ woman 
I ever seen in my life,” said Mocky. 
“Oh no, Mocky. Harpa ain’ dat. She 
jus’ don’ like to wake up soon. Dat’s 
all. You women-folks sho’ is hard on 
one another, enty Joe?” Ut tried to 
laugh good-naturedly as he said this 
although Mocky’s brazen talk about 


y path Harpa did sting him. 

ose at “Le’s eat,” Joe suggested. “I’m 
ing up hongry.” 

moan- The three of them sat down and 


bright had their pans helped when Harpa 
ped to came out of the shed-room; but in- 
1 path stead of sitting down with them she 
-ached stood by the chair and shook her head, 
n owl | “I can’ stan’ de hotness in dis room, 
e and Ut. It would cook an egg. Dat fish 


smells so sickenin’, too. I’m gwine to 
de spring an’ git me a cool drink o’ 
water.” 

Ut got to his feet, with his mouth 


1 call. 
; Two 
stars 


slow- § full of food, “I’ll go wid you, Honey, 
» path f he mumbled. But Joe dropped his 
. from spoon with a click in his pan, and 
nt ex- pushed back his chair, “You set down, 
leaves Ut, and finish you’ breakfast. I'll go 
arpa wid Harpa. I ain’ in no hurry to eat. 
g for You set down.” 
go to Joe took an empty water-bucket 
ot the off the shelf and followed Harpa out 
into the yard. Ut helped himself to 
_— another piece of fish, then passed the 
> out pan to Mocky. 
hings “Take another piece, Mocky. Dis 


fish is sweet as can be,” he said. 
Mocky’s eyes were two hard black 
beads, and her mouth was twisted into 


t not 


pri an ugly pout. 

“a “How come you’s such a fool dese 
days, Ut. You used to have good 

ary sense.” 

= 2 Ut could scarcely believe his ears. 

he we What did Mocky mean? 

4% “TI mean you mus’ be blind as a bat. 
"The Dat’s what I mean,” she declared bit- 
terly. 
yp All of a sudden Ut knew what 


Mocky meant. She was intimating an 
ugly thing about Harpa and Joe. She 


ener. was jealous of Harpa. She always had 
You been jealous of any girl he liked, and 
ick o now she wanted him to believe a filthy 
atted lie about his wife. Hot blood made a 
red glow before his eyes, and he 
and seized Mocky’s arm in a grip too tight 
ks of to be loosened. 
such “Gal, if you call Harpa’s name one 
in a more time I’ll wring you’ neck same 
son; as a chicken—” Ut felt his fingers 
reak- tightening on Mocky’s flesh, but she 
us 8 did not move a muscle. She knew him 
nas. too well not to yield now. She had to 
g up shut her mouth. 
ocky The cabin was still as a grave ex- 


, cept for the crackling fire. Two 
the bright tears hung in Mocky’s eyes, 


arth and her lips shook with unspoken 
d of words. Then the doorstep creaked 
1eat- sharply, and two black shadows fell 


across the floor. There they lay side 
by side still and stiff as the head- 


the Banat, now a part of Hungary. 


sheep and noticed phenomena of 


olutionary discoveries in physics. 


“greenhorn" at the age of twenty, 


BOOK 


Dr. Michael 1. Pupin was born in 
the region of Serbia known as 


As a peasant boy he tended 


light and sound on the pastures 
at night that later led him to rev- 


Coming to America a penniless 


he worked at the hardest jobs 
until he could enter Columbia 
University. From then on his prog- 
ress was rapid. For thirty years 
he was professor of electro-me- 
chanics at his Alma Mater, and 
attained the highest distinction 
among American engineers. He 
made many important inventions 
in telephony and wireless telegra- 
phy. His autobiography, “From 
Immigrant to Inventor," is a thrill- 
ing story of his pilgrimage for 
learning. 


N my boyhood days I was very 

fond of listening to recitations of 

old Serbian ballads. They aroused 

my earliest interest in poetry. An 
old man of my native village knew 
many of them by heart, and he often 
recited them at neighborhood gather- 
ings. I never grew tired of listening 
to him. He is a most attractive mem- 
ory of my boyhood days. 

When I came to this country, at the 
age of fifteen, and took up the study 








stones of two graves. Joe and Harpa 
had. come back—were listening—they 
may have heard every word. 

Ut’s head was dizzy, his heart sick, 
his blood full of fever. He staggered 
out past them into the yard, down the 
path to the river where he fell prone 
on the moist bank. There he lay, his 
face downward on his crossed arms, 
the hot sun beating on his back, while 
poisoned thoughts raced through his 
brain. 

Mocky hated to see him lawfully 
married to Harpa and living in a de- 
cent way, making something of him- 
self. Mocky was black, her ways and 
her heart were black. She would be 
glad to tear down all he had worked 
and striven to build up. He wouldn’t 
let her. He’d go send her home, make 
her get out of his house, right now. 


Before he got half way up the hill, 
(Continued on next page) 


That Have Meant 
Most To Me 


By MICHAEL |. PUPIN 





From a painting by Carl J. Glenner 


of the English language, I was at- 
tracted to American poetry. Long- 
fellow and William Cullen Bryant 
were my favorite poets. Bryant’s 
“Thanatopsis” and Longfellow’s “Hia- 
watha” were the favorite poems of my 
early immigrant days. They prepared 
me for the poetry of Shakespeare and 
of Milton. Gray’s “Elegy” thrilled me 
more than any other poem in the Eng- 
lish language. I learned it by heart 
and never grew tired of reciting it. 
My fondness for poetry was very 
much intensified by the reading of 
Greek and Latin poets during my col- 
lege days at Columbia College. The 
oratory of Daniel Webster, of Henry 
Clay, and of Lincoln were my favorite 
reading in English prose, and Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address gave me 
the earliest understanding of the 
political and social idealism of the 
United States. The prose of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Speech thrilled me just 
as much as did the poetry of Gray’s 
Elegy. Tyndall’s popular lectures on 
light aroused my deep interest in 
science. This interest never faded, and 
I finally adopted science as my life 
profession. Science itself is full of 
poetry. I believe that every depart- 
ment of human knowledge and of hu- 
man activity is full of poetry. They 
should be looked upon from a poetical 
point of view. Such a view makes life 
worth living. 


A Proudful Fellow 
(Continued from preceding page) 
he met Harpa coming to call him to din- 
ner. Her face and dress were wet with 
sweat, and her narrow brows were drawn 
together with a black frown. 

“How come you went an’ hurt Mocky’s 
feelin’s so bad, Ut?” she scolded. “If I 
was you I’d be shame. I declare to Gawd, 
you’ patience is too short for you to be a 
big grown man like you is.” 

“But, Honey—” 

“Don’ be honeyin’ me, now. Mocky cried 
so hard Joe had to take ’em home. I had 
to finish de ironin’ and cook de dinner 
too, all by myself. I’m weary enough to 
die.” 

They walked on without speaking until 
Harpa added sorrowfully, “I was counting 
on gwine to town wid you dis evenin’, an’ 
now I’m too wore-out. I can’ go.” 

While Ut ate the dinner she had cooked 
for him, Harpa sat down by the window 
so that the light from the overcast sky 
could fall on the faded freshly washed and 
ironed overalls which she had started to 
mend stitch by stitch. 

“You better hurry an’ go on to town, 
Ut. I see a cloud a-risin’ yonder over the 
river.” 

“T’ll hurry back quick as I can, Honey. 
What must I fetch you from town?” 

“I don’ want nuttin.” 

Harpa was out of sorts, downhearted 
for truth; but he would fetch something 
for her. Maybe he could find her a string 
of red glass beads to wear with her pretty 
red stockings. They’d be beautiful around 
her slim neck, against her warm yellow 
skin. 

“Don’ git lonesome, Honey.” 

Harpa did not answer. 

The mule was slow and the cloud and 
night both caught Ut on the way home. 
The steady rain cut clear through his 
clothes and reached his skin, cold and wet. 
When he jerked up the rope lines and 
urged the mule to hurry, the foolish old 
beast would not budge. Ut bawled at him 
sternly, then doubled back a rope line and 
gave him some loud wallops; but the 
tough-mouthed hard-headed old creature 
lifted his head, and stretching out his neck 
gave along mournful “Hee-hee-a-haw-haw- 
haw,” as if sorrow were breaking his heart. 
Instead of moving he took one unwilling 
step forward, then he stumbled and al- 
most fell, for his forefoot had picked up 
a nail. A mean, ugly, crooked, rusty nail 
which had dug through his hoof clear down 
to the bone. Ut would have to leave the 
wagon and rations with his mother, and 
walk home to Harpa. 

A wet gray moon gave out a poor dim 
light as he took a short cut through the 
woods; but he knew the way well, and in 
a little while he was climbing the hill 
through the pattering rain to the solid 
black blur which was home. He thought 
Harpa would have had a bright fire burn- 
ing, and be standing in the door watching 
for him; but the cabin was dark and still. 
She must have gotten tired and gone to 
sleep. 

That was good. He would surprise her. 
He would tiptoe in and lay the beautiful 
red glass beads in her hand. They would 
wake her. Precious little Harpa. 





Poet's Magic 

“How Could You Know?” by Ben Ray 
Redman, Saturday Review of Literature, 
November 12, 1932. 

To John Milton, Whose Feet Never Left 
The Ground; Upon Reading Those Lines 
of “Paradise Lost” That Describe Flying, 
This Sonnet By One Who Has Been a 
Pilot. 


How could you know—who never rose so 
high 

As lowly wren, or thrush, or linnet bright— 

The vasty mazes of the upper sky, 

The swift exalting symphony of flight? 

How could you shape such lines as make 
us feel 

Aloft again, our pinions rising far, 

As Satan turns “in many an aery wheel,” 

And Uriel drops like “a shooting star”? 

Milton! you give us back our wings again, 

When the Arch Fiend, ridden by black 
desire, 

Spreads wide his “sail-broad vans,” or 
when 

He upward springs, “a pyramid of fire.” 

Folly to think that we have ever flown, 

When you dared Hell and God’s high gate, 
alone! 

Suggestions for Study: Express in simple prose 
the situation which gave rise to this poem. What 
feeling does the writer experience? Find lines 
or phrases which express this feeling. What is 
the thought he wishes to convey in the last two 
lines? Find a poem which you consider expresses 
better than you ever could some experience or 
sensation or mood which you as well as the poet 
have felt. Find picture-making phrases. Select 
four figures of speech; name and explain the 
force of each. To what poem of Milton does Mr. 
Redman refer? 


Music Hath Charms 

“If You Get a Radio,” by Olin Downes, 
Woman’s Home Companion, December. 

How to get the most out of one’s radio, 
especially how to foster an appreciation 
and love for music is Mr. Downes’s theme. 
He has several practical suggestions. One 
is: If a musical program continues to bore 
you, shut it off! He who fights and runs 
away will live to fight another day. There 
is plenty of time and plenty of music, de- 
clares Mr. Downes. For the lover of music, 
the radio offers opportunity to indulge 
that passion to the full. “I envy beyond 
expression those radio listeners who are 
now discovering the sunlit glory of the 
finale of the Mozart Jupiter symphony, or 
the ineffable loveliness and sorrow of Shu- 
bert’s Unfinished, or the cataclysmic power 
and the frantic rejoicing—humanity deliv- 
ered—of Beethoven’s Fifth; or the wild 
nature music of the Northman Sibelius, the 
energy and electricity and demoniac laugh- 








But the bed and the chairs in the big 
room were empty. Harpa must be asleep 
in the shed-room. A loose board squeaked 
sharply under Ut’s weight, and Harpa 
cried out of the blackness in the shed- 
room, “Great Gawd! What is dat?” 

The pitiful terror in her voice made Ut 
smile. But before he could tell her it was 
he, Ut, her own husband, Joe was saying 
with a laugh, “Don’ be so scary, gal. Po’ 
ole Ut ain’ half-way home, not yet.” 

Ut’s horrified ears seized the whispered 
words and he tried to yell; but his frozen 
tongue could make no. sound. His ears 

(Ooncluded on page 23) 
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ter of Richard Strauss, the wondrous har- 
monies of Debussy.” 

Suggestions for Study: Read the entire article 
carefully. List ten or more practical hints on 
how to develop power to enjoy good music. Take 
several thought-provoking statements from this 
article, assign them to different members of your 
class, and ask them to support or contradict the 
statement, with proof. 

Long Ago 

“The First Christmas Present,’ by 
Catharine Emhardt, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
December. 

How the shepherds leave their sheep and 
dogs and follow the Star so brightly shin- 
ing to Bethlehem where the Child lay, and 
how one grew to manhood through the ex- 
perience and returned home with deepen- 
ing understanding and love for his own 
wife and child is another charming version 
of this simple, well-loved theme. 

Suggestions for Study: What was the first 
Christmas present? Was there another also not 
mentioned as such? What are the qualities you 
like best to find in a Christmas story? How 
many of those qualities do you find in this 
story? Reconstruct this story as a one-act play. 
Plan stage set, stage business, dialogue carefully. 
Keep it simple. 


Interpreter of Oriental Life 

“The Love of the East,” by Pearl S. 
Buck, Good Housekeeping, December. 

Have the people of the East anything 
to give to the West, whose people are so 
much richer, so much more prosperous 
than those of the East? Mrs. Buck is often 
asked. Yes, she answers without hesitation. 
They have at least two great gifts to give: 
tranquillity and sincerity. By tranquillity 
is meant that quiet and relaxation of spirit 
which comes from accepting life as it is, 
and finding joy and content and cause for 
laughter in what the day brings. At its 
worst this acceptance of life is called fatal- 
ism; at its best this philosophy of accept- 
ing life is high wisdom. 

Suggestions for Study: What is Mrs. Buck’s 
definition of sincerity? Does she prove her point? 
What interesting light does she throw on 
Oriental life and character? 


A Young American Discovers 
His Europe 

“Grand Tour, New Style,” by William 
Harlan Hale, Atlantic Monthly, December. 

When the diploma was safely clutched 
in the hand, a profound feeling of empti- 
ness, of a task officially completed but 
actually undone, enveloped the celebrant. 
June, and the customary romances of com- 
mencement; and speeches and no job. The 
only thing to do was to go far away, swing 
into some new tide, find a further world, 
perhaps win a diploma more worth having. 
So said Mr. Hale before his year in 
Europe, a kaleidoscopic year, observing 
facts and people, moods, and movements— 
a valuable year. At the conclusion of his 
Grand Tour, he says again: 

“Thank God, there was no intentional 
education during this year, but only the 
color of nations—color whose qualities are 
both light and mournful; for the life of 
the peoples shifts with the very seasons, 
and has the unpredictable movements of a 
Paris shower. As a traveler in Europe, 
one does not effectively learn; one dis- 
covers.” 

Suggestions for Study: In what way does Mr. 
Hale regard his year of travel as valuable? What 
more did he gain from it than from a year at 
college? Comment on the effect of vividness, of 
first-hand account that Mr. Hale achieves. How 
does he secure this effect? What is lacking in 
this article? Compare it with one or more. chap- 
ters from Stevenson’s Inland Voyage. 
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The Christmas Carol 


=SHE word “carol” comes down to 
us laden with happy memories of 
the Christmas feast, evergreen, 
and Yule-log. Historians give the 
honor of the first Christmas carol to 
Francis of Assisi in the twelfth cen- 
tury—that gentle mystic so closely 
associated with flowers and singing 
birds. It was he who first established 
the ceremony of the Holy Nativity. In 
1223 in Greccio, not far from Assisi, 
he ordered to be prepared in the 
church on the night nearest the birth 
of Christ, a manger. The manger was 
filled with hay, an ox and an ass were 
led into their places; the scene was 
prepared as is now customary in many 
of the churches in southern Italy—a 
reproduction of the first Christmas. 
The Franciscans entered England 
in 1224, bringing with them the memo- 
ries and chants associated with their 
name. By the next century, English 
carols were well on their way. At first 
they were interwoven with Latin 
phrases, but in time the English 
tongue became quite adequate to voice 
the spiritual mood. The first collection 
of twenty-five Christmas carols was 
made about the middle of the fifteenth 
century by John Audelay of Hough- 
mond Abbey, Shropshire, with the in- 
junction: 


I pray yow syrus boothe moore and las 
Syng these caroles in cristemas. 


As people were wont on the return 
of the Christmas season to eat and 
drink and sing and make merry, he 
urged them not to forget that the 
origin of the season was sacred. From 
the days of John Audelay, the Eng- 


lish Christmas minstrels gathered 
strength. There are songs of the shep- 
herds, of the gifts, of the three kings. 
There are luilabys for the Holy Child 
and songs of praise. The carols chant 
in happy strains the universal feelings 
of the people concerning the birth and 
the hope of “salvation.” —“He brings 
us alle to good end.” 

The interweaving of evergreen, 
holly, ivy, mistletoe, and rosemary 
with the carols is the result of pagan 
influence. Among the Romans it was 
customary for people to receive “green 
branches” for good luck in the New 
Year. The mistletoe brings with it 
many legends. Among the ancient 
Britons the annual cutting of this 


plant was a ceremony of great solem- 
nity. In Scandinavian mythology, 
although responsible for the death of 
Balder the Beautiful, it was redeemed 
by Freya and lost all its cruel associa- 
tions. 

The Christmas decorations in Old 
England were frequently removed 
after Epiphany, January 6, or on the 
following Monday, called Plough 
Monday. In some parts they were 
kept up until Candlemas, February 2. 
Christmas greens were never thrown 
out—a tradition sadly violated in our 
own day. The holly might be burned, 
but the mistletoe bough was carefully 
preserved until the next year. 

The bringing in of the Yule-log was 
hailed with music and rejoicing: 

Come Pasig with a noise, my merrie, merrie 
Oys 

The Christmas log to the firing! 

On your Psaltries play that sweet luck 


may 
Come while the log is attending! 


With the Yule-log were associated the 
Christmas tree and the Wassail Bowl. 
The legend of the Christmas tree tells 
how on the night when Christ was 
born all the trees in the forest, despite 
snow and ice, bloomed and bore fruit. 
Another tradition of long standing at- 
tended the joyful clang of bells at 
Christmas which often began long be- 
fore Christmas Eve and lasted at in- 
tervals through the Holy Season. 

Nothing can take the place of the 
old carols at Christmas. Once in a 
while a modern poet succeeds in giving 
us a truly beautiful Christmas poem, 
but for the most part one turns to the 
mellow songs of long ago. 


Noel 
By Clinton Scollard? 


Heaped be the fagots high 
And the half-burned bough 
From last year’s revelry 
Be litten now! 


Brimmed be the posset bow] 

For every lusty soul; 

And while the maskers rule 

Cry “Noel!” cry “Noel!” down all the halls 
of Yule. 


O eager viols, thrill! 

Pipe, hautboys, clear and sweet! 
Work your impetuous will, 

Ye restless feet! 


For every lip—a glass 

For every lad—a lass 

And ere the ardor cool, 

Cry “Noel!” cry “Noel!” down all the halls 
of Yule! 


1Reprinted by permission of the author. 


The Boar's-Head Carol 
(Traditional) 


The Boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary; 
And I pray you, my masters, be merry, 

Quot estis in convivio. 

Caput apri defero, 

Reddens laudes domino. 


The Boar’s head, as I understand, 

Is the bravest dish in all the land; 

When thus bedecked with gay garland, 
Let us Servire cantico. 
Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes domino. 


Our’ steward hath provided this 
In honor of the King of bliss; 
Which on this day to be served is 

In Regimensi atrio. 

Caput apri defero, 

Reddens laudes domino. 


The Druid Christmas 
By Vachel Lindsay? 


For Christmas you shall welcome in your 
day 

Moon-mistletoe that never knew the earth, 

And Christmas trees that never knew the 
earth 

But from this Druid candle-flame have 
birth, 

And strawberries of winter, not July, 

And Druid roses that go floating by. 


Outlanders, Whence Come Ye Last? 
By William Morris 


Outlanders, whence come ye last; 
The snow in the street and the wind on 
the door. 
Through what green sea and great have 
ye past? 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on the 
floor. 


From far away, O masters mine, 
The snow in the street and the wind on 
the door. 
We come to bear you goodly wine: 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on the 
floor. 


From far away we come to you, 
The snow in the street and the wind on 
the door. 
To tell of great tidings strange and true: 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on the 
floor. 


News, news of the Trinity, 
The snow in the street and the wind on 
the door. 
And Mary and Joseph from over the sea: 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on the 
floor. 


For as we wandered far and wide, 
The snow in the street and the wind on 
the door. 
What hap do ye deem there should us 
betide? 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on the 
floor. 


Under a bent when the night was deep, 
The snow in the street and the wind on 
the door. 
There lay three shepherds tending their 
sheep: 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on the 
floor. 


2Reprinted from “Every Soul Is a Circus,” by 
Vachel Lindsay, by permission of the Macmillan 
Company, publishers. 
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a AS ONE READER TO ANOTHER’ 


Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


’ Letters on Books and Reading may be addressed to Mrs. Becker at 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 


HAVE been making so many lists 
lately in which the title of the book 
is followed by a brief characteriza- 
tion that it has given me an idea for 
this column. It is possible to tell a 
good deal about a book—often enough 
for someone to see whether it is the 
book he is looking for—in no more 
than a dozen words. It is excellent 
practice in thinking straight to the 
point. So I am going to give a book 
as a prize to each of the five best 


descriptions or characterizations of a. 


book (any book you choose) in four- 
teen words, received within two weeks. 
You need not use the other two if you 
can get it into twelve! The best char- 
acterizations I will print here. You 
have four words more than a telegram. 


Hildegarde Hawthorne, whose ad- 
mirable life of her grandfather ap- 
peared this fall as Romantic Rebel: 
the Story of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(Century), has another book this year 
of a different nature, one of a type 
that she has developed with unusual 
success. This is what we call the 
“Western,” or cowboy novel of action 
and rapid plot, but in much better 
English than we often find in popular 
romances of this kind. Open Range 
follows her Wheels Toward the West 
(Longmans) which appeared last year, 
but is nearer our own day in time, 
Young Slim Reynolds lives in the 
days when barbed wire is just com- 
ing in, and if you were a herder and 
loved your horse as Slim does, and if 
your horse were torn on this dreadful 
fencing, and if a homesteader were 
responsible, I think you might go after 
the homesteader in much the same 
way Slim does, and no apologies need- 
ed. But they do come at last to be 
friends and even partners, for the 
long struggle between herders and 
homesteaders had to be settled some- 
how in the development of the Great 
Plains. You get a fine clear picture of 
Dodge City and of Santa Fé in days 
when these were growing up. 


There is a fine new historic narra- 
tive about Rome, Gordon King’s The 
Rise of Rome. Into a background of 
the city-state that becomes an empire 
glorious under Augustus Cesar, and in 
the course of a rapidly moving account 
of this development, brief biographies 
of Camillus, Hamilcar, Hasdrubal, 
Hannibal, Scipio, Cato, Sulla, Julius 
Cesar, Pompey, Brutus, Cassius, and 
Marc Antony appear, and there are 
striking crayon drawings as portraits. 


New Biographies 


In the biography section I wish you 
would notice The New ‘Winning Their 
Way’, by John T. Faris, for it is based 
on a famous old book about boys who 
made good under difficulties, but ap- 
plies its methods to the lives of boys 
of our own time who had to make 
their way under far different condi- 
tions. See how varied are these types 
of success, yet each of these men made 
his way to fame against plenty of ob- 
stacles: George Westinghouse and 
Michael Pupin, inventors; John Wan- 
amaker and Charles A. Lindbergh, in- 
dustrial leaders (notice how he treats 
the career of the latter); John J. 
Pershing, army; Woodrow Wilson, 
Calvin Coolidge, and Herbert Hoover, 
statesmen; Lyman Abbott and Wil- 
fred Grenfell, religious leaders. The 
emphasis is on the value of the man’s 
work to the world, more than on his 
own material reward from it. 


Another group of biographies that 
is rapidly making its way among 
young people is First Ladies by Kath- 
leen Prindiville. Did you ever go to 
the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington and walk through the gallery 
devoted to the wives of the Presidents? 
(People seldom notice that they all 
have the same face—a classic plaster 
¢ast—for the clothes are in each case 
those the lady really wore on some 
historic occasion.) This book has the 
same sort of attraction, but the faces 
are not at all alike. Each girl is her- 
self in her own proper setting, so that 
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you get a sort of social history of the 
United States by running their biogra- 
phies together. It was a girl in Con- 
necticut who first told me about this 
book; she said it was fine. 


There is room for another war story 
if, like Good Luck, Lieutenant! by 
Russell Gordon Carter, it shows not 
only the rush and glory of patriotism 
but the growing conviction on the part 
of the patriotic soldier that war is all 
wrong. Young Martin means to stay in 
the army after the war; he thinks a 
military life would be the best way 
of serving his country. But he gets 
his doubts while he is with the 32nd 
Division in France, and as he re- 
covers from serious wounds at Juvigny 
he changes his mind to the point of 
going to work for the Peace Com- 
mission, 


I have just been reading a batch 
of school stories, and to make sure 
that they were all right (for I never 
trust myself as an expert on sports) 
I tried them on certain experts, and 
they say they are fine. So here are the 
names of a few, in case you like sport 
and school stories that move quickly: 
Skate, Glendale! by Ralph Henry 
Barbour; Lardy the Great, by Reed 
Fulton; Red Halligan, by William F. 
Hendrix, S.J.—this is an extra-swift 
one; it involves a bomb plot. Also 
there is a good story of gypsies, by 
one who has followed them all along 
their trail abroad: Romany Road, by 
Irving Brown; in this a fourteen-year- 
old American boy goes with the 
gypsies. 

I shall have to call Jeanette 
Eaton’s Young Lafayette a biography, 
for it is entirely accurate as to fact, 
but it is told with such a rush and 
sweep, and the talk is so lifelike and 
so takes your attention that it could 
be called a novel almost as well. It 
is the story of Lafayette’s part in our 
American Revolution, a_ beautifully 
made book with many illustrations, out 
in time for Christmas presents but 
here to stay for a long while. 


Modern Mercuries, by Lloyd George 
and James Gilman, tells the story of 
communication from the time when 
men did it by smoke signals from 
camp-fires to our own marvels of 
radio and television. Along with this 
goes the story of the other inventions 
tied up with these, so that the book 
becomes a record of man’s progress in 
the tremendous business of getting his 
thought over to some other man. 
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DECEMBER 17, 1932 


Poverty in the Midst of Plenty— Why? 


Beginning a Study of Our Disjointed Civilization 


=SHESE are difficult times in 

which to live. The whole modern 

world is troubled. On every hand 

are rumors of disaster. Thirteen 
million Americans are out of work. 
We are entering a winter which will 
bring desperate suffering to them and 
their dependents. The traditional opti- 
mism of America has vanished, and 
an atmosphere of anxiety pervades 
our communities. People go about 
their daily work with troubled faces, 
questioning one another: “When will 
hard times pass away?” “Is business 
picking up?” 

Most people continue to regard the 
present period as another of the re- 
curring periods of “hard times.’”’ We 
are told that this is the fifth impor- 
tant’ business depression in a hundred 
years, in addition to several minor 
ones. The other four major depressions 
were: (1) The depression that started 
with the panic of 1837 in the “reign” 
of Andrew Jackson; at that time three 
million were out of work. (2) The 
collapse of 1857 after the too-swift 
building boom that followed the “Gold 
Rush” of 1849. (3) The business 
slump of 1893 following twenty years 
of great industrial expansion in the 
1870’s and 1880’s. (4) The shorter 
depression that came in 1921 after the 
tremendous increase in production 
brought on by the World War and the 
capture of world trade by American 
business; 4,300,000 workers were job- 
less in 1921. Other depressions of 
varying intensity occurred in 1871, 
1907, and 1913. 


Then came the most bewildering 
period of so-called “prosperity” the 
world has ever known, with factories 
producing staggering quantities of 
goods—more, in fact, than could be 
sold. Wages were high; most people 
were buying more than they could pay 


1See Harold 
Rugg: An Intro- 
duction to Prob- 
lems of American 
Culture; ch. vii, 
viii, Ginn & Co. 
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This is the first of several articles in 
which Dr. Rugg will discuss the eco- 
nomic problems that face us in the 
immediate future. 











for; millions of people were speculat- 
ing—trying to get something for noth- 
ing. With the shocking stock-market 
crash of October, 1929, the world’s 
worst “depression” began. Month after 
month more factories closed, more 
stores went bankrupt, more banks 
failed. Month by month the number 
of unemployed workers mounted, by 
late 1930 reaching 6,000,000. Still the 
“slump” continued; in late 1931 unem- 
ployed workers totalled in round num- 
bers 10,000,00, and in November, 1932, 
the startling total was 13,000,000. 

The depression had barely started, 
however, when students of such prob- 
lems reminded us that even in times 
of so-called “prosperity,” from one to 
two million people were out of work. 
For example, in Massachusetts, from 
1908 to 1920, ten percent of the or- 
ganized wage earners were idle! Even 
in booming 1920, 1,400,000 were out 
of work in the United States; in 1925, 
1,775,000; in 1927, 2,000,000. Even 
in those years, although this condition 
was not discussed publicly, unemploy- 
ment was not only large, but was in- 
creasing! 

How could this happen in a time 
of great prosperity? What hidden 
factors were throwing men out of 
work when factories were running at 
full capacity, night and day? Why 
should people be destitute in the rich- 
est country in the world? Many an- 
swers were given. Callous persons in- 
sisted that it was because “some folks 
won't work anyway!” But careful 
surveys of the unemployed showed that 
such persons were few and far be- 
tween. 


Lack of Planning in Industry 
Increasingly since 1930, however, 
one answer has been heard above all 


others to the question of: “Why is 
there poverty in the midst of plenty?” 
That answer is—Lack of Planning. 
It was pointed out that we had de- 
veloped a vast scheme of machine- 
manufacturing, mining, transportation, 
trade, and finance that reached all 
over the country, indeed around the 
entire earth. That scheme of produc- 
ing the necessities of life was so inter- 
dependent that if anything went wrong 
with an important part of it in one 
region, people’s lives in other regions 
were jeopardized. To prevent any- 
thing going wrong with it, said these 
students of our industrial system, the 
whole thing must be “planned.” Spe- 
cifically, they pointed out the follow- 
ing factors that were contributing to 
unemployment: (1) seasonal slack- 
ness; (2) temporary shut-downs and 
lay-offs; (3) a large labor “turnover.” 
Business firms had long recognized 
these factors and had begun to de- 
velop plans to offset them. Customers 
were stimulated to buy the year 
round, work was scheduled evenly 
throughout the year, new products 
were developed which could be manu- 
factured in “off” seasons, the working 
day was shortened, and other meth- 
ods were evolved. Safeguards against 
the danger of starvation were also de- 
vised, especially some form of unem- 
ployment insurance. Better plans for 
helping men find work were created 
in many states and localities, although 
the Federal Government failed to set 
up a nation-wide system of employ- 
ment exchanges. 


Although all of these methods were 
used, unemployment continued to 
mount, even in good times! So, said 
the students of our economic system, 
there must be some other big factor 
which sweeps workers out of our 
factories. 


Technological Unemployment 

That fundamental factor is ma- 
chines—labor-saving machines—which 
big business is introducing into fac- 
tories, mines, offices, banks, and pub- 
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lic utilities. Before the days of great 
corporations, inventors like Samuel 
Morse, Elias Howe, and Charles 
Goodrich had to struggle alone, 
financing themselves while perfecting 
their inventions. Hence new machines 
were developed slowly and workers 
were displaced slowly. But today cor- 
porations like General Electric, Gen- 
eral Motors, and others employ hun- 
dreds of talented inventors in their 
research. laboratories to do nothing but 
devise new and more efficient ma- 
chines, new attachments, and “im- 
provements” which will produce more 
and better goods with fewer men. Be- 
fore 1929, $100,000,000 a year was 
being spent on such research, and 
tens of thousands of patents on indus- 
trial improvements were issued each 
year by the Federal Patent Office, 
with startling results. Even now we 
have factories that run almost without 
men, and engineers predict that in a 
few years there will be completely 
automatic factories—“‘manless factor- 
ies”! 

Examples? We have space for only 
a few. In the A. O. Smith automobile 
frame factory in Milwaukee, 200 men 
can turn out more frames in one day, 
with a complicated machine involving 
552 separate operations, than can 
2,000 men in an “old” plant (twenty 
years old!) across the street. 

One glass blowing machine has re- 
cently been put into operation that 
does the work formerly done by 9,000 
men. 

Not long ago 100 men were required 
to fill the bunkers of an ocean liner 
with coal. Today three men using 
modern apparatus can fuel a giant oil- 
burning vessel. 

Before machines, a good brickmaker 
averaged 450 bricks a day. Today a 
modern plant can produce 400,000 ner 
day per man. It is estimated that four 
automatic brick plants using the latest 
devices could produce all the bricks 
needed annually for construction in 
the entire country. 

At best a good iron worker could 
make 25 tons of pig iron per year. 
Today with modern machines one man 
makes 4,000 tons per year. Steel mills 
have become lonely places—hardly a 
man on the floor! 


We need not multiply cases here, 
for I shall discuss “technological un- 
employment”—as the displacement of 
men by machines is called— further in 
my next article. Suffice it to say at 
this time that approximately manless 
factories are now possible in many 
industries. and that month by month 
machines are displacing men. Thus, 
no matter what plans are made for 
off-setting such things as seasonal 
slackness, temporary shut-downs, and 
labor-turnover, unemployment will in- 


“False Bargains Betray Us” by Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, Atlantic, December. 

If you enjoy being swindled, this article 
will bore you. Otherwise, you will be in- 
terested in the tricks by which price- 
cutting manufacturers make. “bargain” 
merchandise, the scamps. 

See if you can learn the steps in making one 
of the local farm or factory products, from the 
raw to the finished material. What steps can be 
left out or cheapened to save costs? See if you 
can establish a point where you feel you get the 
most value for your manufacturing costs. Is it 
the most expensive? Is it the cheapest? Is it a 
point between the extremes? 

om * * 

“We Americans:—Fred Salo, the Forgot- 
ten Man,” by Tom Jones Parry, Forum, 
December. 

This is the first of a series of American 
tintypes. It is the story of Fred Salo in 
two years of unemployment, from the loss 
of his job to the finding of one, and it 
might be a page from a social worker’s 
case book. 

Write your own story of “the forgotten man.” 
Base your facts as much as possible upon the 
lives of the men in P ae a own community whom 
you know to be suffering from an inability to 
find work. Write about that man’s children, es- 
pecially if they are in high school, with this 
study as a model. Remember this is not fiction, 
but a record of real people. 

me Ae. Om 

Russia, Nation, November 23, 1932. 

In recognition of the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the Soviet revolution, most of this 
issue deals with the U.S.S.R. The article 
by Louis Fischer in particular is worth 
reading as a skilful thumbnail analysis. 

Compare the news reports in The Nation with 
the Russian news in the daily papers,. for thor- 
oughness and accuracy. Look for the drawings 
of V. Lebedev, in this issue of The Nation, for 
Paul Y. Anderson’s review of the Hoover ad- 
ministration, and for the story of Louis Fischer’s 
Pants by the Drifter. 

* * aa 

1000 and One, a blue book of non-theat- 
rical films with schoolroom possibilities, is 
published by the Educational Screen, Inc., 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. The 
ninth edition was printed last month. 

* * - 

“Home from a Foreign Shore,” by Fred- 
eric Nelson, New Republic, November 
23, 1932. 

An American returns from England and 
tells why it is great to be back, and why 
it is not. 

Make a balance sheet of the disadvantages and 
advantages of living in your city. Put ten things 
you like in the left column and ten things you 
dislike in the right column. Score each item 
from one to ten, according to the extent of your 
feeling toward it. Then compare your scores with 
the average scores of the class. 

* * * 


“The Big Brother Complex,” by Philip 

Guedalla, Forum, December. 

If you like sentences that you can chew 
over, you'll enjoy the writing of Mr. 
Guedalla, and his witty characterization 
of our national attitude to South America. 








crease steadily and swiftly, the engi- 
neers tell us! If industry continues to 
install automatic machines during the 
next three years as rapidly as in the 
past three years, we shall have 20,- 
000,000 workers out of work in 1935! 

This is a terrifying prospect spell- 
ing possible national disaster. Can 

(Continued on page 14) 


SCHOLASTIC 


“What is Technocracy?” by Wayne W. 

Parrish, New Outlook, November. 

In 1920, a group of engineers organized 
by Howard Scott began a national survey 
of the United States in terms of energy 
units. They learned that machines have 
multiplied the productive power of one 
man 9,000,000 times, and most of that in- 
crease has been in the last thirty years. 
This is the first of a series of articles on 
Technocracy, which may be the seed of 
our next government. 

Make a list of the principal changes which 
affect our social and economic lives as they are 
mentioned in this article, with particular refer- 


ence to those occurring in the last thirty years. 
* * * 


General Bulletin, Consumers’ Research, 24 
West 25th St., New York, N. Y. 
Beginning with the October issue, Con- 

sumers’ Research is making a quarterly 

publication of its General Bulletin, which 
gives impartial discussions of buying prob- 
lems, with regard to anything from life 
insurance to a can of sardines. 

* * * 

“The Story of the Map,” National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, December. 

Besides telling of some of the maps of 
antiquity, with illustrations, this article 
goes into some detail on. the technique of 
making maps and charts today. 


After looking over some of the pictures of 
beasts, trees, and buildings which dot old-time 
maps illustrated in this article, make a set of 
illustrations for a product map of the United 
States. If possible, compare some of the indus- 
trial maps ——- in Fortune with the usual 
geographical map. Pe 


* 
“A Study in Human Nature,” by Johnson 

O’Connor, Atlantic, December. 

In the Human Engineering Laboratories 
of Stevens Institute of Technology, they 
are looking for means of analyzing men 
and women the way a chemist analyzes an 
unknown quantity. Here are some stories of 
what they have done so far, in learning 
what a person is like and how he is likely 
to behave under given circumstances. 

Have you chosen a career for yourself? Are 
you certain it is the career for which you are 
suited? Have you asked an 
ter? If a trained Human Nature Engineer ad- 
vised you in the choice of your career, would 
you be inclined to follow his advice in prefer- 
ence to that of your parents? Your teacher? 
Your doctor? Your minister? Would you follow 
your own feelings in the matter in preference 
to the advice of any of these people? 

* * * 

Correspondence Exchange. The Inter- 
national Friendship League, 603 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass., is glad tc serve as a 
clearing-house for American high-school 
students who would like to correspond 
with foreign students. It has in its files 
the names of more than 10,000 boys and 
girls from almost every country in the 
world. More than a million letters have 
been exchanged under its auspices in the 
last few years. The letters from foreign 
students are full of interesting facts about 
their ways of living, and the geography, 
history, and current events of their coun- 
tries. All you have to do is to write to the 
League and ask it to pick out for you a 
student from a country in which you are 
interested, giving your name, age, sex, 
grade in school, and home address. 

* * * 

Students are invited to recommend social 
studies readings which they have enjoyed. 
Recommendations will be published in this 
department, when space permits. 
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UP FROM SLAVERY 


VI. Trade Unionism in the United States 


HENEVER there is 
gathered together a large 
group of wage - earners 
who see no immediate 
prospect of their becoming employers, 
some of them are almost certain to form 
trades-unions. These unions are formed 
by the workers for the purpose of in- 
creasing their wages, reducing their 
hours of work, and improving their 
working conditions. If the employers 
fix these conditions by separate agree- 
ments with individual workers, the 
latter find themselves at a decided 
disadvantage. The worker almost in- 
variably needs the job more than the 
employer needs the particular worker. 
There are usually more workers than 
there are jobs to be filled and hence 
the employers are able to play off the 
applicants against each other. The re- 
sult is that workers often undercut 
each other in their anxiety to get the 
job. The employers have greater finan- 
cial reserves than the workers; they 
are better able to wait for a worker 
to come to terms, and they also know 
more about market conditions than do 
the employees. 





If the workers organize in trade- 
unions, however, they agree that they 
will not lower their demands below a 
certain minimum. This partially pro- 
tects them against cut-throat competi- 
tors. While the employer does not care 
whether or not he hires a specific 
worker, it is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence if he is unable to hire a large 
group. Unions, moreover, can build up 
collective reserves which the members 
can draw upon if they decide to strike. 
They can also obtain a better knowl- 
edge of business conditions and can 
hire vigorous leaders to present their 
case, 

Trade-unionism developed in all in- 
dustrial countries during the 19th cen- 
tury. In the United States, the first 
unions were formed during the 1820’s 
in shoe-making, printing, and the build- 
ing trades. They were local bodies; 
unions of the same crafts in different 
cities were not combined nationally. The 
panic of 1837 and the resultant unem- 
ployment almost broke up the unions, 
but they revived in the fifties and the 
various craft locals began to federate 
into such national unions as those of 
the printers, carpenters, molders, iron- 
workers, etc., for protection against 
unorganized and low-wage centers. 


By PAUL H. DOUGLAS, Ph.D. 


Professor of Economics, University of Chicago 


The Knights of Labor 

After the depression of 1873, an- 
other type of unionism began to de- 
velop. This was the Knights of Labor, 
who included two types of unions: 
(a) those whose members were em- 
ployed in the same craft or industry; 
(b) mixed unions, which included in 
one local assembly workers from a 
variety of industries. Here carpenters, 
molders, textile workers, machinists, 
etc., would all be members of the same 
local. These were then combined into 
district assemblies, and a national as- 
sembly. The government of the 
Knights of Labor was highly central- 
ized and the higher assemblies had 
the power to order locals out on strike. 
Unskilled workers formed a large per- 
centage of the mixed assemblies. The 
Knights aimed to educate their mem- 
bers for a better social order by peace- 
ful action. They did not, however, 
neglect immediate gains through col- 
lective bargaining. The membership of 
the Knights increased rapidly to 700,- 
000 by 1886. Their chief figure was 
Terence V. Powderly, of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

The skilled workers who were or- 
ganized in the national craft unions 
took fright at the power of the 
Knights. They were afraid that they 
would be swallowed by this larger 
unit where they would be outnumbered 
and outvoted by the unskilled. The 
skilled workers wished to use their 
strength for their own benefit. Most of 





SAMUEL GOMPERS 


the national unions, therefore, refused 
to enter the Knights, and under the 
leadership of Samuel Gompers of the 
cigar-makers and McGuire of the car- 
penters, they formed in 1886 the 
American Federation of Labor as a 
rival organization. The struggle be- 
tween these two was sharp, but the 
Knights lost several strikes which they 
waged, and some of their craft unions, 
notably the miners, left them for the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
unskilled workers were unable to bet- 
ter their conditions through collective 
bargaining, and the Knights of Labor 
gradually declined. By 1890 the A. F. 
of L. had clearly triumphed. 


The American Federation of Labor 


Since then the latter body has been 
the dominant expression of organized 
labor in this country. As its name 
implies, it is a federation, and the 
national unions which compose _ it 
possess the real power. The Federa- 
tion decides jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween unions over types of work but 
it cannot initiate strikes, nor does it 
have any appreciable resources to help 
those who do go out on strike. Its unions 
are primarily craft, rather than indus- 
trial, bodies. That is, they are organi- 
zations of men doing similar work 
rather than of those who turn out a 
common product. Thus, in one plant 
there will frequently be several unions, 
each more or less independent of the 
others. Some unions, however, such as 
the United Mine Workers, cover a 
whole industry. 

Composed, as the A. F. of L. unions 
are, of skilled and comparatively de- 
cently paid men, it is but natural that 
they should rely upon collective bar- 
gaining and that they should tend to 
be either lukewarm or opposed to pro- 
tective labor laws in such form as 
minimum wage and maximum hour 
regulations. These provisions would 
mainly help the unskilled whose eco- 
nomic strength is slight, while the 
skilled believe they can get more by 
straight trade union action than by 
political effort. The A. F. of L. has 
never been enthusiastic over social 
insurance. It was slow in joining the 
movement for workmen’s compensation 
laws in industrial accidents. Its lead- 
ers opposed proposals for health in- 
surance and old age pensions. They 
have recently, however, endorsed un- 
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employment insurance, influenced by 
depression conditions. And they are 
now strong advocates of the five-day 
week and the six-hour day. 

The dominant forces in the Federa- 
tion do not want to change the capital- 
istic system. They merely wish to 
bargain collectively with the capital- 
ists concerning the terms under which 
they should be employed. Having such 
moderate aims, they are opposed to 
the creation of a labor party and in- 
stead want to use their votes to reward 
their friends in the old parties who 
have supported labor measures, and 
to punish their opponents. 

This rather conservative policy is 
not accepted by all the unionists, for 
there have always been dissenting 
groups. One of these was the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, organized 
in 1904. Its policy was very similar to 
that of the French syndicalists and al- 
most directly opposite to that of the 
A. F. of L. It advocated the overthrow 
of the capitalistic system by militant ac- 
tion and emphasized sabotage as well 
as the strike. It denounced the craft 
unions and favored combining the 
workers into a dozen large industrial 
groups. It made its chief appeal to 
the unskilled workers. It disliked 
political action and concentrated its 
attention upon the industrial field. The 
I. W. W. was at one time quite strong 
among the migratory workers of the 
West, but its opposition to the war, 
internal dissension, and the attacks 
made upon it by the employing class 
almost destroyed it. At present, the 
I. W. W. is only a ghost, and its réle 
of militant opponent to the A. F. of L. 
policies has been assumed by the small 
group of Communists. 


Outside of the A. F. of L. are the 
four brotherhoods of the railway 
crafts, namely, the engineers, firemen, 
conductors, and trainmen. These 
groups started primarily as insurance 
organizations. They are very alert in 
collective bargaining, and represent a 
high level of intelligence. In recent 
years, however, the engineers, the 
strongest of the group, have been 
crippled by the collapse of an ill-fated 
venture into banking. 

Still another independent union is 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
This started as a socialistic body de- 
termined to improve the condition of 
the workers in the men’s clothing in- 
dustry. While defending the interests 
‘of the workers, it has operated with 
employers in increasing production 
and reducing waste. 


The Outlook for Unionism 


Membership im trade unions in- 
creased rapidly during the war and 
the two years which followed. In 1920 
the total was estimated at 5,000,000. 


Since then it has declined to about 
3,250,000, probably owing to the fol- 
lowing factors: (1) the appreciable 
increase in real wages during the 
1920’s and the adoption by many big 
industries of welfare policies; (2) the 
change in industrial processes which 
greatly weakened old crafts such as 
cigar-making and glass-blowing; (3) 
the age and conservatism of the trade 
union leaders who have seemed reluc- 
tant to push organizing work. 


At present trade unionism in this 
country is strongest in those crafts 
which lie outside the main course of 
machine industry, such as the building 
trades, musicians, teamsters, barbers, 
printers, etc. The great mass produc- 
tion industries’ of the country, such as 
automobiles, steel mills, foundries and 
machine shops, shoe factories, textile 
mills, and chemical plants are almost 
entirely unorganized. The strength of 
the employers has been too great for 
the unionists in these industries, while 
the division of the movement into 
many separate craft unions has pre- 
vented concerted strength. 


On the political field, the American 
Socialist Party has roughly similar 
aims and tactics to those of the Euro- 
pean socialist parties. It was originally 
composed mainly of immigrants and 
was predominantly Marxian. It grew 
rapidly from 1908 to 1914, and in 
1912, its leader, Eugene V. Debs, 
polled nearly a million votes for the 
presidency. It suffered greatly from 
the war and post-war antagonism to 
radical movements, and was greatly 
crippled by the secession of what later 
became the Communists in 1919. Al- 
though Debs again polled nearly a 
million votes in 1920, the party de- 
clined during the so-called boom 
period of the 1920’s. During the pres- 
ent depression it has again been in- 
creasing in strength, both because of 
the economic pressure of the times and 
because of the able leadership of 
Norman Thomas. The expected expan- 
sion of the Socialist vote in the 1932 
election, however, has failed to ma- 
terialize, Mr. Thomas having polled 
less than Debs’ peak figure. Whether 
it will be the labor party of the future 
or whether it will be a left wing inside 
the labor party is still very uncertain, 
as is also the degree to which it may 
be possible to unite farmers and urban 
workers in one political party. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


Poverty and Plenty 
(Continued from page 12) 
nothing be done about it? This is the 

question being asked on every side. 


Depression is World-wide 

To discuss the question adequately, 
other factors must be considered. One 
of these factors is that every manu- 
facturing and selling country of the 
entire earth is in the same condition 
as the United States. In the past year 
I visited the chief ports of ten coun- 
tries around the world, some in the 
Pacific and some in the Atlantic. In 
Japan and in India, as well as in 
France and in Great Britain, factories 
stand idle, store-keepers sell their 
stock at half cost, and hundreds of 
thousands of workers are without food. 

The trouble can be traced to fun- 
damental factors that have been 
present in our Western civilization 
from its rise in Europe in the late 
1700’s. 


Three Industrial Revolutions 

If one were to choose a single 
phrase to sum up most succinctly the 
history of the past century and a half it 
would undoubtedly be—the Industrial 
Revolution. By that historians mean 
the change from the production of 
things by human and animal muscles 
and hand tools to production by 
power-driven machines; the change 
from the production of things by in- 
dividual farmers and craftsmen to 
production by vast corporations; the 
change from production for immediate 
use in the local community to produc- 
tion for sale at some future time in 
possibly distant lands. 

Now this new era of production by 
uncannily clever machines marks an- 
other Industrial Revolution. Indeed, 
at this very moment, we are passing 
into the Third Industrial Revolution. 
The first one began about the middle 
of the eighteenth century and lasted 
until about 1900. That one expanded, 
at the turn of the twentieth century, 
into a second and different Industrial 
Revolution which lasted until the late 
1920’s. Our present era of production 
of great, automatic, almost manless 
factories, therefore, marks the begin- 
ning of the Third Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 

One cannot understand the problems 
of the modern world without a clear 
grasp of the chief developments of 
the two Industrial Revolutions which 
have already passed. Furthermore, one 
must go back even farther and know 
the chief facts of the Scientific Revo- 
lution that began about three hundred 
years before the invention of the first 
practicable machines. To a considera- 
tion of these scientific and industrial 
revolutions I shall turn in the next 
article. 
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Grave Problems Before Lame Duck Congress 


==HE second session of the 72d Con- 

gress met December 5. It is the famous 

“lame-duck” session, so-called because 
it contains numerous lame ducks, or Con- 
gressmen who have been defeated at the 
November election, but who will not go 
out of office until March 4, 1933. There 
will be, in fact, no less than 158 of these 
gentlemen. Lame duck sessions are well 
known for their failure to take any con- 
structive action. But it is a practical cer- 
tainty that this will be the last of these 
antiquated affairs. The Norris Amendment 
to abolish them has already been ratified 
by 17 state legislatures and needs but 19 
more from among the 32 which meet in 
January. If things go as expected, it will 
become effective on October 15, 1933, and 
the new Congress will hold its first regu- 
lar session in January, 1934. 


The present session faces an array of 
problems of a gravity that has not been 
equalled since the World War. Since the 
Democrats are already in control of the 
House, and by an alliance with Insurgent 
Republicans can dominate the Senate, it is 
natural that their legislative program will 
follow closely the lines laid down by their 
party leaders, and particularly by Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt. The latter, whose va- 
cation at his winter home in Warm Springs, 
Georgia, has been largely given over to 
plans for his administration, has definite 
ideas on several subjects. Upon the actions 
taken in the present session depends 
whether or not he will call the new Con- 
gress into a special session shortly after 
Inauguration Day. 


Aside from the routine appropriation 
bills which must be passed, the issues which 
will probably be most prominent in the 
short session are: (1) Prohibition; (2) 
War debts; (3) Budget and taxation; (4) 
Unemployment relief; (5) Farm relief. 

Vice President-elect John N. Garner, 
taking with absolute literalness the Demo- 
cratic platform pledge for repeal of the 
18th Amendment, rounded up his House 
supporters for a vote on the very first 
day of the session. When the vote was 
taken, the result was 272 for repeal, 144 
against; 6 votes short of the necessary two- 
thirds. 

As to economy legislation, the President 
himself has promised an attempt to cut at 
least $500,000,000 out of the budget in the 
short session. Even so there is little likeli- 
hood that the budget can be balanced for 
at least two years without new and drastic 
taxation. Strong efforts will be made both 
for a beer tax and a general manufactur- 
ers’ sales tax. For unemployment relief, 
Governor Roosevelt’s plans are said to in- 
clude a liberalization of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation’s grants for direct re- 
lief to states and cities, and a large bond 
issue for public works. 

On farm relief, the new Administration 
is expected to get behind the “domestic 


allotment” plan, with the help of various 
farm organizations. This plan, to be ap- 
plied to such commodities as wheat, cot- 
ton, hogs, and tobacco, calls for a tax on 
processors, such as millers, on each bushel 
of wheat handled. This money will be paid 
into a Federal fund which will be dis- 
tributed to the farmers on a certain quota 
of his production that is consumed in the 
United States. The rest of the crop would 
be sold at the low world price. Farmers 
would thus be induced by self-interest to 
hold down their acreage. 


U.S. Rejects War Debts Pleas 


ROUND a mahogany table in the 
Red Room of the White House 
took place a precedent-breaking 


interview between President Hoover and 
President-elect Roosevelt, occasioned by 
the British and French notes on the war 
debts. The President was seconded by 
Secretary of the Treasury Ogden Mills, 
the Governor by Prof. Raymond Moley, 
chief of his “brain trust” (see page 19). 
After three hours of conference on the war 
debts, in which, said a White House com- 
munique, “progress was made,” both con- 
ferred later with leaders of the House and 
Senate. The President found Speaker 
Garner and the Democratic House major- 
ity unanimous in opposing any postpone- 
ment of the December 15 payments of the 
powers or a revival of the War Debts 
Commission for discussion of a revision of 
the terms of the debt agreements. 
President Hoover then issued a compre- 


hensive statement on the debt situation as 
he saw it. He made five principal points: 
(1) The debts were actual loans, borrowed 
during and shortly after the war by the 
Allied nations with the expectation of re- 
payment. (2) The U. S. will stick to its 
clear policy of dealing with each debtor 
nation individually. (3) The settlements 
were made and should be considered al- 
ways on the basis of the debtors’ reasona- 
ble “capacity to pay.” (4) The U. S. still 
insists that the war debts have nothing to 
do with the problem of German repara- 
tions and must be treated as entirely sepa- 
rate. (5) The debt agreements cannot be 
changed except by action of Congress, 
since they were negotiated by a commission 
created by Congress and ratified by both 
houses. 

While the President saw no good reason 
for postponing the December 15 payments, 
he did not close the door to revision. He 
admitted that the world crisis has in- 
creased the burden of debts throughout 
the world, and especially the depreciation 
in foreign currencies. He held out to Eu- 
rope the suggestion that the nations should 
make their next payments in their own 
currencies, rather than in American gold 
dollars, which would relieve the strain on 
their budgets. America should never refuse 
to friendly nations, ke said, the opportun- 
ity to present their problems freely, and 
he therefore recommended that Congress 
should again authorize the creation of an 
agency to consider the problem. But he 

(Concluded on page 16) 





President-elect Roosevelt conferring with Senators J. T. Robinson (right) and J. H. Bankhead 
at Warm Springs. 





Debt Pleas Rejected - 
(Concluded from page 15) 
also urged that progress in disarmament 
and world trade were inseparable from 
debt revision. 

Governor Roosevelt, on his way south, 
issued a statement indicating clearly that 
he would decline to cooperate with the 
President in a common policy to be pre- 
sented to Congress. Until March 4, he im- 
plied, the war debts are “not his baby.” 
He agreed completely with the first four 
of Mr. Hoover’s points, but differed with 
him over the procedure to be followed 
next. He opposed the revival of the War 
Debts Commission, and insisted that it was 
the constitutional responsibility of the 
President to negotiate with foreign gov- 
ernments through diplomatic channels. 
This stand was believed to be dictated by 
the fact that the present Congress has 
plainly. indicated that it’ would refuse to 
create a commission, but appears to put 
off any hope of effective action until after 
the new Administration takes office. Never- 
theless it is generally believed that there 
is considerable sentiment in Congress for 
a more lenient settlement in the case of 
Great Britain. 

Secretary of State Stimson dispatched 
to the foreign governments polite notes 
declining to suspend the December pay- 
ments, and suggesting that no further ac- 
tion could be taken until more definite 
facts regarding their financial situation 
had been presented. The reaction in Lon- 
don and Paris was one of bitter disap- 
pointment, and in some quarters, of rage. 
The French Chamber of Deputies will 


probably vote unanimously against any 
further payments to America. British 
leaders are eager to avoid default. A major 
source of misunderstanding has been the 
action of the European nations at the 
Lausanne Conference in practically can- 
celling all further reparations payments 
from Germany. France especially feels that 
this action was stimulated by the American 
attitude, as expressed by President Hoover 
in his talks with Premier Laval last year, 
and that the U. S. is morally bound to for- 
give the debts in return for the clearing 
up of the reparations situation. Britain 
and France both dispatched extensive fur- 
ther notes setting forth their views. 


The British note, written in clear terms, 
was virtually an appeal to the American 
people over the heads of the Government. 
To make the December payment of $95,- 
000,000 would, it said, cause distress not 
only to the English people, but would 
hasten a world-wide collapse of currencies 
and business, while a just revision of the 
debt settlements would more than compen- 
sate for the loss of debt payments by re- 
covery of world confidence and trade. The 
British taxpayer has a far heavier burden 
than the American even now. British fears 
were partially confirmed by the fall of the 
pound sterling on foreign exchange to 
$3.141, (its former par was $4.86)—the 
lowest point it ever reached. Within two 
days, however, it had recovered almost 10 
points. The foreign debtors have avoided 
any public attempt at a “united front” in 
their appeals to America, knowing that 
sentiment in Congress is strongly against 
them if they try to unite. 





WHEN THE COLORADO CHANGED ITS BED 


Hoover Dam, the greatest man-made struc- 
ture of its kind, now being built at Boulder 
Canyon between Nevada and Arizona, by the 
Federal Government, took its first long step 
toward completion last month when its first 
division tunnel 50 feet in diameter was opened 
on the Arizona side. Bored through the solid 
rock wall for nearly a mile this tube (shown 
above, center), carried the surging waters of 
the Colorado away from their original bed 
when a blast of dynamite broke the barrier. 


From a trestle bridge across the river steam 
shovels are making two earthful dams above 
and below the spot where the real dam will 
eventually arise. All water will then be pumped 
out of the dam site and excavation for the 
foundations of the great wall will begin, to 
extend 130 feet below the river bed. Four 
hundred thousand cubic yards of rock will be 
dug out for the main job, which will take 
three more years to finish and will require 
five million barrels of cement. 


SCHOLASTIC 


Von Schleicher Rules Reich 


ENERAL Kurt von Schleicher, for 
the past year the most powerful 
I figure in the German government 
(see Schol., Sept. 24, p. 35), steps out into 
the open to become Chancellor and to all 
intents and purposes, dictator. Already 
Minister of Defense, by which he controls 
the Reichswehr, or regular army, he has 
now also been made Federal Commissioner 
of Prussia, with its force of 90,000 “Schu- 
pos” (police). He thus controls the two 
largest and best-trained military organiza- 
tions in the Reich, and is in a strategic 
position to checkmate any of the unofficial 
armies of the Nazis, Communists, or Steel 
Helmets (veterans). 

Von Schleicher was appointed Chancellor 
by President von Hindenburg after more 
than two weeks of uncertainty since the 
resignation of Col. Franz von Papen. 
Though the aged, president. remained a 
strong partisan of Von Papen, he was 
compelled to recognize the unpopularity 
of the Junker chieftain, who was unable 
to win the support of even his own party 
in the last two elections. In the interim, 
numerous conferences were held with party 
leaders of the right. The real issue was 
whether Adolf Hitler and his National 
Socialists would accept office. Hitler has 
lost steadily from his peak strength of 
last summer. Von Hindenburg again of- 
fered him the Chancellorship, but under 
conditions that he secure majority support 
by cooperation with other parties. Hitler 
again refused. Von Schleicher is less ob- 
jectionable to the moderate elements than 
Hitler or Von Papen, and it is believed 
that von Papen’s efforts to scrap the re- 
publican constitution will be dropped. 


Persia Cancels Oil Leases 

Persia, long a football between British 
and Russian “spheres of influence,” but 
since 1926 dominated by a new and vigor- 
ous Shah, Reza Khan Pahlevi, hurled a 
nationalistic challenge at Great Britain 
when it issued a decree annulling the con- 
cession of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
which covers 500,000 square miles of Per- 
sian territory and can produce 6,000,000 
tons of oil a year. The decision was the 
occasion for great national rejoicings. 

The Anglo-Persian concession started in 
1901, when a British soldier of fortune, 
W. K. D’Arcy, paid the Shah’s government 
$20,000 for a 60-year monopoly. Persians 
thought the land was valueless, but in 1909 
D’Arcy sold his rights to the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, one of the three 
largest oil producers of the world. Royal- 
ties were paid on the petroleum production 
which amounted in some years to over 
$5,000,000, and Persia has financed exten- 
sive public works out of them. But for 
several years they have been declining 
owing to the slump in oil prices, and Persia 
has never been satisfied. The British Gov- 
ernment owns more than half the stock, 
as it relies on the Persian fields for most 
of its naval‘ supplies. British officials fore- 
see a long diplomatic struggle. They are 
trying to induce Persia to rescind the can- 
cellation, but Persia demands more favor- 
able terms. Because of the location of 
Persia on Britain’s trade route to India, 
the British consider their “vital interests” 
threatened. 
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A. F. of L. for Job Insurance 


ARRIED by three years of depres- 
sion in which wages have been driven 
down to pre-war levels and thou- 

sands of its members have been thrown 
out of work, the American Federation of 
Labor, meeting in Cincinnati ‘for its 52nd 
annual convention, adopted a change of 
policy, revolutionary for it — approving, 
after a bitter fight, its executive council’s 
report for a system of compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance. 

The plan now proposed by the Federa- 
tion differs from the British system in not 
requiring joint payments to the insurance 
fund by workers, employers, and the gov- 
ernment. The A.F.L. would put the entire 
burden on industry through an assessment 
of not less than 3 per cent of the normal 
pay rolls. Each state would adopt legisla- 
tion, because of restrictions of the Federal 
Constitution, and the plan would be ad- 
ministered by state commissions on which 


Medical Costs Debated 


ORTY-EIGHT doctors and nurses 
comprising the Committee on Medical 
Costs spent’ five years and a million 
dollars provided by five foundations to in- 
vestigate health and sickness in the U.S.A. 
The chairman was Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior. Their findings 
and recommendations published last week 
leaned so heavily toward socialized medi- 
cine that the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, official organ of the 
profession, said the committee planned to 
establish “medical soviets” and was “in- 
citing to revolution.” But genera! approval 
was strong enough to organize a second 
Committee on Medical Costs to support 
and help to carry out the recommendations 
of the group whose work was completed 
when the report was published. 
Findings of the committee included the 
following items: The free services of doc- 
tors to the poor amount to more than the 
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management and labor would have equal 
representation. The reserve funds would 
be invested in government securities, and 
insurance companies would be excluded 
from the field. Benefits would cover all 
classes of workers, both clerical and man- 
ual. They would be paid for a specified 
number of weeks, but only after a certain 
waiting period. Under the Ohio law, for 
instance, benefits of 50 per cent of a man’s 
normal wage, but not exceeding $15 a week, 
are paid for 16 weeks after he has been 
out of work three weeks. Part time unem- 
ployed would receive reduced payments. 

The scheme should be planned, says the 
report, so as to stimulate voluntary sta- 
bilization on the part of employers, i.e. 
basing the amount of contributions on a 
merit-rating scheme, according to how 
well a company has “regularized” its em- 
ployment. Because of the Federation’s 
recognized influence on legislation, both 
state and Federal, and because it now in- 
tends to turn out and work for the adop- 
tion of this system in every state, the new 
action acquires special importance. Presi- 
dent-elect Rocsevelt has given his approval 
to unemployment insurance in principle. 

The Federation voted down proposals 
for a labor party; repeated its demands 
for the five-day week and the six-hour 
day; urged repeal of the 18th Amendment; 
and took steps to end racketeering in labor 
unions. It refused to admit a dissenting 
faction of radical unionists. 


contributions of philanthropists. Of nearly 
four billions spent medically, nearly half 
a million is wasted on useless nostrums 
and quacks. Less than forty dollars a year 
per capita is enough to provide efficient 
medical service to any community. For 
every penny spent for health (preventive- 
ly), we spend a dollar on sickness (cura- 
tively). The $2,000-a-year family has much 
less medical attention than the $5,000-a- 
year family. The $5,000-a-year family also 
receives less than it should. The average 
patient is greatly responsible for his own 
failure to receive proper medical care. Less 
than half as much is spent on health as on 
automobiles. 

Recommendations included development 
of medical centers, with hospitals, nurses, 
doctors, dentists, and pharmacists, sup- 
ported by annual subscriptions and by 
taxes; distribution of medical costs over 
large groups (at least 5,000 but less than 
100,000) and over periods of time; crea- 
tion of medical planning boards; increase 
of preventive, including educational, medi- 
cine; maintenance of personal relations be- 
tween physician and patient; exclusion of 
profit-earning non-professional groups, in- 
cluding insurance companies; increased tax 
appropriations; some personal contribu- 
tion by the patient. Half a dozen members 
of the committee filed a minority report 
directly opposing the recommendations of 
group practice and group payment. 
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Real Thrill! 





THE PARROT 
DEALER 


By Kurt Wiese 


Strange jungles—busy coffee planta- 
tions—friendly mountain villages, hostile 
Indians—sudden revolutions; parrots, 
tapirs, tree-snakes and panthers—all 
this is the setting for an exciting story 
of Brazil. Not only adventure—but a 
vivid, authentic picture of a fascinat- 
ing country. Illustrated with many 
drawings by the author. $2.00 


SHIPS IN 
THE BAY! 


By D. K. Broster 


Time: 1796; Place: Coast of Wales; 
Hero: young Martin Tyrrell, accused 
of treason; Heroine: Nesta Meredith, 
daughter of the Precenter of St. 
David's. 

“We well remember the author's 
splendid Flight of the Heron and The 
Gleam in the North, and in Ships in 
the Bay! we have another finely con- 
structed, absorbing story.”—The A mer- 
ican Girl $2.50 


JAVA HO! 


By Johan Wigmore 
Fabricius 


After Robinson Crusoe and Treasure 
Island, what? Here is the answer—a 
book that for sheer adventure ranks as 
high as these classics. Four lively boys 
—a jolly crew—and a trip to the Dutch 
East Indies in 1618 that 
is famous in history for 
being the most unlucky 
voyage on record, 

“There are 350 pages 
and not one lacks either 
a thrilling adventure or 
a humorous incident.” 
—The N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune 


_ With many illustra- 
tions by the author. 
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BUBBLES FROM THE 


Alfred E. Smith, former Governor of 
New York, injected himself into the thick 
of the tangled political situation of New 
York City when, in testifying before the 
Hofstadter investigating committee and its 
counsel, Samuel Seabury, he outlined his 
ideas of reforming the city government. 
His plan, carefully thought out and 
charted, calls for abolition of the five 
county governments in the city; drastic 
elimination of duplicating bureaus and re- 
organization into eleven executive depart- 
ments responsible to an elective mayor 
with broad powers; a City Legislature 
with a Senate of 11 members and an As- 
sembly of 23, modeled somewhat on the 
State Legislature; a ballot shortened to a 
few major officers, with all judges ap- 
pointed for life, in the higher courts by the 
Governor, the lower by the Mayor. Eco- 
nomic suggestions included subway unifi- 
cation with city ownership and a higher 
fare, and a great program of public im- 
provements for depression relief. The Smith 
plans might save the city as much as $200,- 
000,000 a year. They would certainly cut 
heavily into the patronage which is the 
lifeblood of the Tammany machine. They 
are widely interpreted as a declaration of 
war against Tammany’s present leadership. 

* # * 

Leon Trotzky, co-leader with Lenin of 
the Russian Revolution of 1917, who has 
been for several years exiled in Turkey by 
order of Josef Stalin, present Soviet dic- 
tator, was allowed for the first time to 
leave his home on the island of Prinkipo. 
By a round-about route he went to Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, where he addressed a 
student group on the history of the revo- 
lution, and broadcast an address to the 
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United States. He is still a Bolshevik and 
believes that the Soviets will survive all 
obstacles. 

* ” * 

Dr. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 23 years 
president of Harvard University, resigned 
as he approached his 76th birthday. Dur- 
ing his administration important educa- 
tional advances have been made, notably 
the “house plan,” by which all undergradu- 
ates live in beautiful student houses, to- 
ward which large sums were given by 
Edward S. Harkness. Many names have 
been mentioned for his successor, particu- 
larly Prof. Kenneth B. Murdock, 37 years 
old, of the English department. 

* * * 


Deaths of the Month 
Clinton Scollard, 72, noted poet, former 
rofessor at Hamilton College, and hus- 
and of the poetess, Jessie Rittenhouse. 

Dr. Francis L. Patton, 89, former presi- 
dent of Princeton University and Presby- 
terian theologian, at his home in Bermuda. 

Gari Melchers, 72, famed American 
painter of French and Dutch descent. 
Many of his best-known works, including 
“Maternity,” “The Sermon,” “The Com- 
munion,” “The Smithy,” etc., are in Ameri- 
can galleries. 

Will H. Lowe, 79, American mural 
painter, who decorated the State Educa- 
tional Building at Albany, N. Y. 

Herbert F. Gunnison, 74, former pub- 
lisher of the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Senora Leonor Calles, 27, second wife of 
General Plutarcho Elias Calles, former 
president of Mexico. 

Col. Robert E. Olds, 57, member of the 
Hague Tribunal, and former U. S. Under- 
secretary of State. 
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By Helen Hunt Jackson 


This beautiful Indian story, writes 
Mary Austin, “has at last come to 
be recognized as one of the most 
authentic and faithful of American 
historical novels.” 

Gift Edition. With 62 illustrations 
by Herbert M. Stoops. $3.50 


Regular Edition. $2.50 
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FALCONS OF FRANCE 
A Tale of Youth and the Air 

By Charles Nordhoff and 
James Norman Hall 

Harry Hansen says this story of the Lafay- 
ette Flying Corps “is an admirable tale .. . 
told with such detail that the reader may fol- 
low every movement of the action.” 4n Atantic 


Monthly Press Book. With 4g illustrations in 
color by A. Vimnéra. $2.50 


THE POEMS OF 
EMILY DICKINSON 


Emily Dickinson’s collected poems, says 
Henry See CANnBy, “must be regarded as 
one of the few books of really world importance 
written in our short space of culture on this 
side of the Atlantic.” Centenary Edition. $4.00 


The EPIC of AMERICA 


By James Truslow Adams 

“The best single volume on American history 
in existence,” is ALLAN NEvINS’ opinion of this 
work. A book which certainly should be in 
every American library. An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book. With 17 woodcuts by M. J. Gal- 
lagher. 131st thousand! $3.75 


MUTINY ON 
THE BOUNTY 


By Charles Nordhoff and 
James Norman Hall 


This is an extraordinary narra- 
tive of high adventure, based upon 
the most famous mutiny in English 
naval history—that which occurred 
on H. M. S. Bounty, returning from 
Tahiti to England in 1788. An At- 
lantic Monthly Press Book. 45th 
thousand! $2.50 
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PEOPLE in 


BRAIN TRUST 

Raymond Moley tells President-elect 
Roosevelt what to do. And the Gover- 
nor usually takes his advice. In 1928, Al 
Smith discovered Mo- 
ley as an advisor and 
passed him along to 
his successor. 

Professor Moley 
teaches Public Law 
at Columbia. Bernard 
College also has him 
on the faculty. In his 
capacity as advisor, 
his business is to find 
facts from which Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt may form conclusions. 

In 1926, he was research director for the 
New York State Crime Commission and he 
has acted as consultant for similar groups 
in other states. Before that he was director 
of the Cleveland Foundation and made 
several important surveys for the Ohio 
city. His books deal with government, 
State efficiency and economy, citizenship, 
immigration, and crime. He hadn’t had 
much to do with foreign affairs, war debts, 
and finance, until Roosevelt invited him to 
share his White House chat with Hoover. 

Dr. Moley is 46. His hair is gray and 
thin. His chest is robust. He speaks softly 
and occasionally wears glasses. 

He intended to be a lawyer and-started 
for the University of Colorado at Boulder 
about twenty-five years ago, but tubercu- 
losis stopped him when he had gone no 
farther than Denver. Physicians gave him 
up, but inside of two years he was cured. 
Then he studied law but turned later to 
economics and political science. 

He believes that “practical politics is 
dependent upon an artistic instinct, an 
ability to guess accurately which way to 
act.” But all the same, he looks at his facts 
before he advises any decision. 


STAR OF THE YEAR 

The Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences in Los Angeles gave Helen 
Hayes, whose performance in “The Sin of 
Madelon Claudet” 
they deemed the best 
of any actress in 1982, 
a small gold statue. 
The picture was her 
first since 1910, when 
she played children’s 
parts for Vitagraph. 
Meanwhile, she was 
making a name for 
herself on the stage. 
Memory of her stellar 
work in “What Every Woman Knows” 
made many a theater-goer weep when she 
left Broadway for Hollywood. But she re- 
turned to appear in Ferenc Molnar’s tickl- 
ing prank, “The Good Fairy.” Then she 
reverted to Hollywood for the filming of 
“Arrowsmith.” 

Her husband is practical-joker Charles 
MacArthur, who wrote “War Bugs” and 
collaborated with Ben Hecht on “The 
Front Page.” Miss Hayes was victimized 
by her husband on one occasion, when 
she was to make a radio speech. She asked 
him to write something she could read into 
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the microphone. When she was half way 
through the talk, which she read at sight, 
she realized with dismay that it was a vio- 
lent denunciation of dramatic critics, who 
have been particularly nice to her. 

In the movies, directors are usually care- 
ful not to take Miss Hayes in profile. Even 
in the full face, her beauty is not particu- 
larly classical, but her looks are endowed 
with a nameless quality that derives from 
character and personality. 

Other awards by the A. M. P. A. & S. 
this year included “Grand Hotel” for the 
best production; Lee Garmes for photo- 
graphing “Shanghai Express”; Gordon 
Wiles for the settings of “Transatlantic” ; 
and Frances Marion for writing “The 
Champ.” Frederic March in “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde” received one more vote 
than Wallace Beery in “The Champ,” for 
the best performance by an actor. Both re- 
ceived statues. 


MECHANIC 


What sort of man spends four years 
translating Homer’s Odyssey into English 
prose? The twenty-eighth and latest trans- 

; lation was done by 
T. E. Shaw. Born T. 
E. Lawrence, he was 
known as Aurans or 
Emir Dinamit to the 
Arabs who fought un- 
der him for self-gov- 
ernment in 1917. When 
their freedom, won 
from the Turks, was 
mandated with certain 


and Britain, Lawrence refused the C.B. 
and D.S.O. in protest. His Croix de Guerre 
he tossed into a chocolate box. A brilliant 
archeologist, he is now a mechanic in the 
Royal Air Force. Although he was a 
Colonel during the war, he re-enlisted as 
a private under his new name, Shaw. 

At 44, his ambitions are to make a para- 
chute jump and to become an accepted 
writer on his own merit. When he writes 
under false names, publishers will not buy 
him. His history of the Arab rebellion, 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, cost him $50,000 
to publish. This debt was paid off when 
an abridgement of the same book, titled 
Revolt in the Desert, became a best seller. 
8S. P. of W. now brings $1,000 a copy, and 
has brought $5,000. 

For fun, he races a speedboat or motor- 
cycle. Lacy Astor once rode behind him on 
the motorbike. He also collects grama- 
phone discs. Five feet six, he hasn’t grown 
since he rode his bicycle home with a 
broken leg, when he was 16. He has a way 
of staying motionless for hours. He grins 
much; laughs little; shoots straight; eats 
anything, alone; spends five minutes on a 
meal; never recognizes faces; thinks all 
heroes frauds. His favorite author is Wil- 
liam Morris; favorite character in history, 
nil; greatest pleasure, sleep; greatest pain, 
noise; greatest fear, animal spirits. For 
his Ph.D. thesis, he went to Syria on foot 
in European clothes and sketched and pho- 
tographed every medieval fortress there. 
He dislikes sports because they are or- 
ganized, they have rules, and results. 





oil fields to France. 





Christmas Cheer! 
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CHARLEMAGNE 
AND HIS KNIGHTS 


By Katharine Pyle 


A brilliant tale of the glamorous days of 
chivalry. Frontispiece in color and 7 
other illustrations by the author. $2.50 





THE YOUNG DALFREYS 
By Jane Abbott 


A lively story with a mystery in it. 
4 illustrations. $1.75 





MISSISSIPPI RIVER BOY 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


Among the rivermen of the old Missis- 
sippi Tony Lee meets danger and adven- 
ture. 17 illustrations. $2.00 





THE TWIN GRIZZLIES 
OF ADMIRALTY ISLAND 


By John M. Holzworth 


“As entertaining and enjoyable as the 
wild life itself. A great triumph.” Wéil- 
liam T. Hornaday, former director of the 
New -York Zoological park. 

16 illustrations. $2.00 





BLACK ON WHITE 
The Story of the Alphabet 


WHAT TIME IS IT? 
The Story of Clocks 
By M. Ilin 
“A hint, buy this for the children, but 
read it yourself first or they will be ask- 
ing you embarrassing questions.”°—Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle. Original Russian illus- 
rations. $1.50 each 





SWALLOWS AND AMAZONS 
SW ALLOWDALE 
By Arthur Ransome 


Two exciting stories about four daring 
explorers (ages eight to fifteen) and 
their numerous adventures. 

Illustrated. $2.00 each 





THE OMNIBUS JULES VERNE 
The ideal gift—“20,000 Leagues Under 
the Sea” and three other famous books 
by Verne in one volume. Maps and illus- 
trations by Helene Carter. $2.50 
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MORE DIVIDENDS 


div’i-dend (div’i-dend), n. 1. A sum of money or 
quantity of commodities to be divided and distributed. 


=SHAT is the definition we have 
had in mind when writing upon 
the theme, “Art Pays Dividends,” 
in former issues of Scholastic, 
that is, the dollars and cents value of 
art in industry and business. No 
apologies are offered for giving such 
prominence to the commercial uses of 
art. People who think art is sheer 


single one my students 
would be quick to no- 
tice something wrong 
with my _ instruction. 
Should I be deprived 
of them altogether, I would have to 
quit teaching.” He added, “You know 
an internal combustion engine is a 
dead donkey without the electric 
spark.” 

An attendant at a New York gal- 
lery pointed out a man standing before 
a marine painting by Frederick J. 
Waugh. The visitor, it appears, came 
in nearly every day during the exhibi- 


gallery at any hour. You will see a 
group of people around this canvas 
and will have to await your turn for a 
good position before it. Read what 
Robert Henri wrote of it in his book, 
The Art Spirit. “About the portrait 
Whistler painted of his mother I have 
always had a great feeling of beauty. 
She is old. But there is something in 
her face and gesture that tells of the 
integrity of her life. There she sits, 
and in her poise one reads the history 
of a splendid personality. She is at 
once so gentle, so experienced, and so 
womanly strong. She may have had 





luxury must be shown that beauty has fs 
actual cash value. Business men who tion and spent fifteen or twenty min- other beauty, in her youth, but it rt 
call art a “frill” have to be reminded utes gazing at this picture of a stormy could not have surpassed this, which “ ' 
by a business executive that “Art is ocean breaking into surf over rocks on charms and fills us with reverence. “ey 
the foundation of all manufacturing the Maine coast. What was the mes- Beauty is an intangible thing; cannot | “ 
and selling to Mr. and Mrs. Con- sage he came here to receive daily for be fixed on the surface, and the wear = 
sumer.” (Stanley Nowak in the Oct. three weeks? What did he take away nd tear of old age on the body can- te 
22d issue.) These “practical” folk with him? No one shall know. The ex- not defeat it. Nor will a ‘pretty’ face “ie 
ought to be told how art can be hibition is over, the picture gone. make it, for ‘pretty’ faces are often | °Y® 
weighed even upon scales in the mar- What did it leave in its wake? Surely dull and empty, and beauty is never nee 
ket-place. To so many of our country- some kind of fragrance, a clear vision, dull and it fills all spaces.” , 
men almost everything has to be put peace, strength for a braver struggle, Henry Turner Bailey in Twelve oe 
upon those market-scales! incentive for carrying on. Great Paintings writes of this famous or : 
But art offers other, and greater Take Whistler’s portrait of his portrait: “But what a dear old face! | 4. 
dividends than dollars. A friend of mother, now to be seen atthe Museum Refined, strong, sensitive, the record ae 
mine, an etcher, recently received a of Modern Art, in New York. This of a long, brave life of loyal devotion . f 
check for $25.00 with an order for painting, one of the greatest by any to duty, of self-forgetful service of A 
one of his prints which the buyer, a American artist, was lent by the God and man. I look at her until my ll u 
woman, stated she had seen at an ex- Louvre, Paris, for the exhibition of heart warms. Old memories come J. 
hibition a year ago. She wrote, “Fate American Painting and Sculpture, on creeping back to me. I must have seen shed 
has set me down in this lonely Iowa view here for three months. Enter the that face somewhere; I must have pecan 


farm, shut off from out- 
side contacts and with 
a long winter of monoto- 
nous nursing of an in- 
valid before me. The 
print which I want gave 
me unusual pleasure 
when I first saw it, and 
it has been in my mind 
ever since. I believe the 
winter’s ordeal will be 
bearable if I can have 
this picture before me.” 

A professor of mathe- 
matics at an _ eastern 
university once told me 
that music fairly kept 
him going. He said, “It 
is a rare accident indeed 
which keeps me away 
from a symphony con- 
cert. If I should miss a 
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Portrait of the 
Artist's Mother 
By James A. McNeili Whistler 





known that woman. Sud- 
denly my throat tight- 
ens, my eyes swim with 
tears. Ah! that is the 
portrait of my mother, 
too; God bless _ her.” 
Perhaps that is what the 
crowds are thinking as 
they turn away from 
this mother who holds 
court today at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 
Every great painting 
has its special message. 
Whistler’s mother gives 
us peace and leads us 
into regions of the spir- 
it. Turning to the “Stag 
at Sharkey’s” by George 
Bellows, our quiet pulse 
is aroused. Here is eX 
citement, vigor, sweat 
and struggle. Flesh and 
blood, rather than spirit. 
There is joy in bodily 


Louvre, Paris 
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fitness, in muscles that bulge, in poise 
and balance. This picture gives us the 
thrill of action, accelerates our physi- 
cal senses. Whether or not it is as 
great a canvas as Whistler’s mother, 
time alone can tell. Certainly it has 
been paying generous dividends to art 
lovers since Bellows painted it ten 
years ago. 

Edward Hopper painted the “Light- 
house.” He loves bright, crystal clear 
days. No murky atmosphere for him, 
but brilliant sunshine, dark shadows, 
sharp edges. He is an artist of real- 
ism, with an unusual power to make 
us feel the sun and air of his can- 
vases. With his brisk brush he can 
fill us with delight even when he paints 
such ordinary objects as freight cars, 
sheds and commonplace houses. 








Lighthouse 
By Edward Hopper 
Collection of Mrs. Samuel Tucker 





Cleveland Museum of Art 


Stag at Sharkey's 
By George Bellows 








Every artist represented in this great 
exhibition, whether living or dead, has 
something to give. Each has seen a 
particular kind of beauty in life and 
has been able to lift the veil so that 
others might see it too. No artist is 
great who cannot share his vision with 
his fellows. These visions are the divi- 
dends which he owes the world. He is 
obligated to render these dividends as 
surely as is a business man required to 
pay dividends on stocks. 

It is probably impossible for one 
who has not had the opportunity of 
seeing great paintings to understand 
the power that is in them. Even peo- 
ple who do see them cannot at once 
appreciate their value. The fine quali- 
ties of pictures and human character 
are not always on the surface. 
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MATERIALS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 





LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leathers, patterns, designs, tools and other _ac- 
cessories. 124-page Leathercraft Book and 4 
plement 50c 
Supplement only 10c 
Price List _ sample card on request. 


LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 


Dept. W-32 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 











ART METAL WORK & JEWELRY 
Tools and Supplies 

Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver 

and Pewter. Etching and Enameling Out- 

fits. Semi-Precious stones for Jewelry. 84 

page Catalog—25ec ... Sent free—if re- 

quest has signature of Art Metal Teacher. 

METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








LEATHERCRAFT AWARDS 


We are giving $100.00 worth of prizes for leather 
tooling in the Scholastic Awards this year. Write for 
complete details and freé illustrated catalog of best 
leather equipment. Especially desirable as a class- 
room project. 


C. W. DANNENHAUER 
143 N. 4TH STREET PHILADELPHIA 











See also Binney & Smith advertisement on page 23 





Send for free copy of 
“HOME MAGNET”’’ 


a book on billiard tables 





Genuine 





Junior Playmate 
for only $4.75 


He boys and girls you associate with 
will have nothing on you when they 
see a Brunswick Junior Playmate billiard 
table among your Christmas gifts. You'll 
be surprised how easily you’ll learn to 
play and how proud you'll be when you 
win! No other billiard table compares 
with a Brunswick Junior Playmate for 
lasting service and low price. 

Tell Dad and Mother how much you 
want a Brunswick. Take them down to 
the nearest Department, Hardware, Fur- 
niture or General Store and look at the 
Brunswick Junior Playmates on display. 
When they learn they can buy one fully 
equipped for as little at $4.75* you may 
be pretty sure they’ll get it for you. 
There are some higher priced models too 
—all the way up to $75 

Send coupon for a free copy of our 
“Home Magnet” which illustrates and 
describes all models. 

~ Prices s_slightly higher in West and d Southwest. 


The Brunswick. Balke-Collender Co., Dep it. S-1 

623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligating me, please send me 
your “‘Home Magnet,’’ a booklet giving descriptions, 

Ht aed and prices on Brunswick Home Billiard Tables, and 

name and address of Brunswick dealer nearest me. 








Here are the 





You WANT! 





LONGMANS BOOKS OF MYTH AND LEGEND 





] Send for our beautifully 


illustrated, 64-page 


FREE! descriptive catalogue of books for boys and girls. 


THE TALE OF THE 
WARRIOR LORD 


By Merriam SHERWOOD. The adventures 
of Cid—Spain’s great hero. (Ages 10-15) 
Illustrated. $2.50 


By Ella Young 


THE UNICORN WITH 
SILVER SHOES 


An enchanting fairy tale of Ballor’s Son 
and his gay companions. (Ages 7-12) 
Tllustrated. $2.00 


THE TANGLE- 
COATED HORSE 


The story of the Fionn Saga, from Irish 
mythology. (Ages 12-18) Illustrated. $2.50 


THE WONDER-SMITH 
AND HIS SON 


A Tale from the Golden Childhood of the 
World. (Ages 8-12) Illustrated. $2.00 


BOOK OF THE 
THREE DRAGONS 


By KennetH Morris. Beauty, splendor 
and heroism from Welsh legends. (Ages 
10-12) Illustrated. $3.50 


KNIGHTS OF 
CHARLEMAGNE 


By Uta WaternHouse Ecnots. The many 
fascinating legends of the great king. 
(Ages 12-15) Illustrated. $2.50 


THE GOLDEN PORCH 

A Book of Greek Fairy Tales 

By W. M. L. Hutcuinson. (Ages 8-10) 
Illustrated. $2.00 


ORPHEUS WITH 
HIS LUTE 


Stories of the World’s Springtime 

By W. M. L. Hurtcutnson. One of the 
finest works in stories from Greek myth- 
ology. (Ages 10-14) Illustrated. $2.00 


LONGMANS GREEN & CO., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CASTLES IN SPAIN AND 
OTHER ENCHANTMENTS 


By BertHA L, GuNTERMAN. Spanish 
legends and romances. (Ages 10-14) J/lus- 
trated. $2.50 


THE JOLLY TAILOR 


By Lucia MereckA Borski. A collection of 
sparkling Polish fairy tales. (Ages 8-12) 
Illustrated. $2.00 


TEWA FIRELIGHT TALES 


By AHLEE JAmes. Fascinating tales of the 
Pueblo Indians. (Ages 8-12) IJllustrated. 
$2.50 


By Frances Jenkins Olcott 
WONDER TALES FROM 
BALTIC WIZARDS 


Tales of the Vikings and other folk heroes. 
(Ages 8-12) Illustrated. $2.00 


WONDER TALES FROM 
CHINA SEAS 


A genuine treasure house of Eastern folk- 
lore. (Ages 8-10) Illustrated. $2.00 


WONDER TALES FROM 
FAIRY ISLES 


A collection of fairy tales from the British 
Isles. (Ages 8-12) Illustrated. $2.00 


WONDER TALES FROM 
GOBLIN HILLS 


Delightful stories with the real flavor of 
folk-tales. (Ages 8-12). Illustrated. $2.00 


WONDER TALES FROM 
PIRATE ISLES 


Pirate and adventure stories from the 
seven seas. (Ages 8-12) Illustrated. $2.00 


WONDER TALES FROM 
WINDMILL LANDS 


Wonderful legends of the Dutch. (Ages 
8-12) Illustrated. $2.00 
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international Typewriter Exch., 





Stamps that interest us may interest you. Choice Ap- 
proval sheets on request. 1,000 different stamps and 
album $1.00. Send postal card for free price list. 


BATCHELDER STAMP CO., Peoria, Ill. 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
869 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 








A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


ST. CHARLES 
ENTIRE BLOCK ON THE BOARDWALK 


Rates, facilities and atmosphere ideal for meet- 
ings of education associations. 


SCHOLASTIC 


NAME THIS AUTHOR! 


Write this author’s name, with a quota- 
tion from his works. Tell where you read 
the quotation, and why you chose it. Mail 
it to Quotations Contest, Scholastic, 155 
East 44 Street, New York, N. Y., before 
December 30, 1932. The prize is five Mod- 
ern Library books, for the best quotation 
with the best reason for the choice. 


RESULTS, NOV. 5th ISSUE 


Not Bret Harte, Frank Stockton, nor 
Mark Twain, but Guy de Maupassant was 
the name of the author. Unfortunately, we 
lack space to print the winning entry. The 
winner was Robert B. Malvern, Spaulding 
H. S., Barre, Vermont. Honorable mention 
was deserved by Olga Neusiis, Woodville 
(H. S.) Ohio; Florine Mealy, Ursuline 
Academy, San Antonio, Texas; Alee 
Craif, Strang (H. S.) Okla.; Leone Zabeck, 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Stevens Point, Wis. 
and Sylvia Glutz, Our Lady of Mercy 
H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


List the correct missing words for these 
sentences and win a prize. All words miss- 
ing from this section appeared in the 
December 3rd issue of Scholastic. If you 
like, you may list the words in order ona 
separate sheet of paper. When you have 
listed the missing words for the complete 
series of fourteen, which began October 
8th, mail them to the Dash-Hound Editor, 
Scholastic, 155 E. 44th St., New York. You 
may win a traveling bag or a Parker desk 
set. There are twenty-eight prizes, all told. 
Send 10c each for back issues of Scholastic 
containing: ‘previous parts of the series, of 
which this is Number Six. 


* * & 


1. Karl T. Compton believes that the 
study of literature should give less time to 
or to discussing 
more time to 
2. The 1932 Nobel Prize for literature 
was given to Dr. Irving 
won the prize for 
3. Justices and 
sented from the Supreme Court decision in in 
the Case, in which the fair trial 
of seven » sentenced to death for 
assault, was questioned. 
4. About two-thirds of the war debts are 
the accumulation of The British 
owe the most. Germany's 
obligations to the Allies were largely cat- 
celled at 
5. French dissenters from 
advocated social ownership of industry 
and abolition of private rent, interest, and 
» were called 
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A Proudful Fellow 


(Concluded from page 8) 


began roaring like the river in a flood. He 
could not think for its noise. But through 
the clear darkness his eyes saw his gun 
standing in the corner. It would tell them 
in one word that he was home. 

Joe must have heard the trigger click, 
for he struck a match. Then he leaped up, 
dropping it right in the folds of Harpa’s 
flowered dress, which lay crumpled and 
empty on the foot of the bed. 

“Ut—you fool—put down dat gun!” Joe 
shouted between chattering teeth. But the 
gun spoke one loud short word that an- 
swered him forever. 

The weak flame of the match sputtered 
and threatened to die, then it seized avidly 
on the thin cotton cloth, flaring up bright. 

Harpa slid to the floor, shivering, tot- 
tering, on her bare feet—then she fell on 
her knees. “Ut—for Christ’s sake—Ut!” 
she quavered. But some devil inside Ut 
made him laugh. He told her to pray to 
her maker, and not to him now. 

Harpa took in one long gasping breath 
then let it out in a thin wild shriek, “Ho- 
h-ee—!” She tried to wrench the gun from 
his hands, but he gave her a hard back- 
ward shove toward the bed. Ut was not 
certain what happened. The gun must 
have aimed at her and fired before he let 
it fall; for red blood, red flesh, hid her 
breast. 

Burning cloth made a bitter stench. The 
whole room was afire; bed, walls, floor— 
all fed the growing flames as they sput- 
tered and roared up toward the ceiling. 

He must go. But go where? His old 
lame mule had a stall, but he had no 
place in the world now. 

Looking back once more he saw Harpa’s 
two little empty shoes standing bravely 
side by side on the floor. Slamming the 
door hard behind him, he rushed out of 
the cabin into the yard where red shad- 
ows flew about thick in the air. They ran 
under his feet, tripping him, blinding him; 
red flames stuck thin long fingers through 
the cracks of the cabin, pointing at him, 
reaching for him, making him stumble. 
Before he knew what he was about, he 
had fallen on his knees and prayers were 
slipping through his lips. 

“Do, Jesus—master—look down on dis 
poor meeked man—I’m done _ ruint — 
ruint—” 

A sheet of fire lifted the cabin roof, 
sparks flew clear up to the sky. “Lawd, 
Jesus, please, suh, have mussy on me—” 

A light touch fell on Ut’s throat; then 
another and another, inch by inch. He held 
his breath to be certain it was there; then 
a long cold shudder shook him. Praying 
would do no good now. His time had come. 
A measuring-worm was marking the size 
of his neck; it had already crawled up his 
back and measured his length for its 
master, Death. The gallows would hang 
him, the earth would take his body, and 
his lost soul would fly on and on until 
Satan caught it and put it in Hell. 

He had stripped himself bare. He had 
nothing left but a rope—a shroud, and a 
new cold grave. 


"Ramee from the Century Magazine 
by permission of the author. 


Decorating Fabrics with Crayola 


Pree form g GOLD MEDAL CRAYON isthe original Fabric Crayon—being 
used with marked success since 1908. It may be applied direct to the fabric, 
the design having already been indicated by faint pencil 


lines, or used with a stencil. Pressing with a hot iron sets the 
color and completes the process. Crayola is so compact and 
clean that it overcomes many difficulties presented by dyes 


and paints. 


Many useful and practical articles, such as the luncheon 
cloth and napkin illustrated, curtains, table runners, 
pillows, portfolio and book covers, and decorative wall 
panels can be designed in this way. In many cases the tex- 


tile weaves create interesting effects. 


Binney & Smith Co.,41 East 42nd Street, New York 


tual designs through- 
out. Just mail us the 
flap from a box of 
Crayola or the label 
from ajar of Artista 
Tempera Colors for 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF 


















EVERY STUDENT 
NEEDS “IDEAS” 
Whether or not you 
are entering the Bin- 
ney & Smith Co. 

Awards—Send today 
for this interesting 
book on design. Prac- 
tical information on 


pera poster colors. 
Illustrated with ac- 


your copy. 























BIG MONEY for LITTLE WORDS? 


$35 IN CASH 
NV 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 


PRIZES 


$15.00 
10.00 


3rd Prize 


FIVE $1.00 PRIZES 


100 Honorable Mentions Con- 
sisting of a One Pound Box of 
Planter’s Salted Peanuts 





Ho many three-letter words can you 
make with the letters in the phrase, 
PLANTER'S PEANUTS NICKEL LUNCH? 
One hundred and eight prizes will be given 
for the most nearly complete lists of three- 
letter words using those letters. You may use 
any letter in the phrase, PLANTER'S PEA- 
NUTS NICKEL LUNCH, as many times as 


you like. 
Here are a few words to start with: ace, 
act, ail, air . . . See how easy it is! 
RULES OF CONTEST 


Number each three-letter word as you write 


it dowh. Add your name and address and the 
name of your school at the end. 

Then write the names of two drug-stores 
and two candy-stores near your school, if 
there are that many. 

Clip or paste to the list a Planter's label 
bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut. If you can 
not obtain a label, you may sefd a hand- 
drawn picture of Mr. Peanut instead. 

Send your list, with the names and label, 
te the Planter's Peanut Contest Editor, Room 
1311, 155 East 44th St., New York, before 
January 7th. Winners will be announced in 
the February 4th issue of Scholastic. 
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STUDENT JOURNALISTS 
"When You Come to New York” 


You will enjoy staying at the new 
Forrest Hotel, located in the heart 
of Times Square, one block from 
Roxy’s and leading theatres. Close to 
the shopping district, R. R. terminals 
and many places of interest. 

300 large, airy rooms, each with pri- 
vate bath, shower, circulating ice 
water and Radio. 


$Qp50 up §$ 
SINGLE 


50 up 
DOUBLE 


2-Room Suites - - $6 and up 


For good food, an intimate atmos- 
phere, and low prices, dine in the 
popular MIRROR ROOM Restaurant. 


No extra charge for 
meals served in room. 


FORREST HOTEL 


West 49th St. - - Just Off Broadway 
James A. FiLoop, Manager 














OPPOSITE STEEL PIER 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Join the happy throngs at this 
most glorious resort. Assure 
yourself of a joyous holiday 
spent at this truly distinctive 
Popes hotel. Modest rates. 


Fhe Special Weekly... Booklet 


SEASIDE 


det: cITY 


OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT 
COOK’S SONS CORPORATION 


7 








HEADQUARTERS IN NEW YORK 
FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 

New, modern, luxurious hotel accommodations. Conven- 

iently located to the City’s amusement and shopping cen- 

ters. 1400 Rooms—1400 Baths—Radio in each room. 

Single $3—Double $4. 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


ROY MOULTON, Manager 


LEARN THE STARS 
Demonstrate Them With The 


TINY 
PLANETARIUM 


Identifies famous star groups at a 
glance. Illustrates and explains many 
wonders of the heavens. Locates stars 
correctly for any hour, any day in 
the year! Illuminates stars with pocket 
flashlight, doubling educational value 
of the authentic, rotating star map. 
Ideal for classroom talks and demon- 
strations. Furnishes wealth of facts 
for written themes on ASTRONOMY. 
Surprise and delight your teachers 
and fellow students. Costs less than 
@ good book; flashlight included. 
Write for full details at once. Noobligation. 


BARD PRIDDY 
35 E. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO, ILL. 


44th St. at 8th Ave. 
New York 
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Stick To Your Netting 


An Interview with Roy Worters, Famous ‘‘Goalie,‘’ New York Americans 


By H. H. ROXBOROUGH 


ACK in 1914, on the spacious 
i: Don Flats in Toronto, two 
teams of youngsters were 
battling for a midget hockey 
title when a scrawny lad named 
Conacher sifted through the op- 
posing defence and scored four 
goals for his team. This scoring 
orgy so aroused the pint-sized cap- 
tain of the losing team that he 
angrily demoted the goalkeeper, 
and himself stepped in front of the 
goal and succeeded in stopping that 
shooting rally before it became a 
maelstrom. 

From that humble start, Roy 
Worters, the pint-sized captain, 

“stuck to his netting,” and his rise 

has been rapid. Before he reached 

21, he was the “backstop” for a 

team that won the junior hockey 
championship of Canada; three years later 
he was a member of the Pittsburgh Yel- 
low Jackets, and now he tends goal for 
the New York Americans. 

In one game, this gifted custodian 
stopped 54 shots and retired unbeaten; in 
one season the battling Bruins were re- 
pulsed by him without a score for 270 con- 
secutive minutes—41, full games. A sport 
statistician once proved that Roy was with- 
in three per cent of perfection, for he had 
failed only 16 times in 675 shots; twice he 
was selected on the all-star team; once he 
was the second selection as the most valu- 
able player in the National Hockey League, 
and the following year he won the most 
highly prized honor in professional hockey. 

Naturally, if we are seeking advice on 
how to stop hockey pucks, one of the most 
expert tutors should be Roy Worters. 

“Roy,” we inquired, “what makes a goal- 
keeper really great?” 

“Well! I think courage, judgment and 
experience are the first essentials. A player 
who fears injury will never make a goal- 
keeper; when a forward gets near enough 
to shoot he is so determined to score that 
he isn’t very particular about how he gets 
it, and the goal-keeper must be prepared 
to take the hardest shot or to smother the 
puck without asking what is going to hap- 
pen to himself; some injuries are certain 
and a player who wants to ‘lie down’ can 
find many excuses. An ordinary, yet de- 
pendable goalie is preferable to a better 
but less rugged one. 

“In addition to courage, good judgment 
is necessary, and a player who also plays 
other games has an advantage in this re- 
spect. For instance, I used to play a lot of 
baseball and it trained my eye to trace a 
fast-moving object; it taught me to catch 
with one hand, and somehow it increased 
my ability to play a bouncing puck and to 
judge angles. 

“But most important in successful goal- 
keeping are the lessons learned through 
years of playing. The reason for the short- 
age of United States players in profes- 
sional hockey is that most Americans do 


E, Roy Worters. 
- Goal-keeper 


for New York. — 
Americans 


not start playing until late in their teens. 
In Canada, just as soon as a youngster’s 
ankles will hold him up he is given a stick 
and skates.” 

“What do you recommend for early 
training, Roy?” 

“Personally, I don’t care much for drills 
or road-work; I prefer to get in shape by 
skating for both speed and endurance. 
Contrary to general belief, goal-keeping is 
not the refuge for the player who can’t 
skate.” 


“Do you use any special equipment for 
protection?” 


“For body-covering, I prefer a one-half 
inch layer of felt and another cover made 
of flexible leather. These materials not only 
protect sufficiently but also deaden a shot 
so much that there is little rebound. On 
my arms I wear pads originally intended 
for lacrosse players; the back of my right 
hand, which is the one I use for stick- 
handling, is covered with the glove and two 
layers of felt, which aid in deflecting the 
puck; my left hand is covered with just 
the ordinary hockey glove. The regulation 
goal stick is too long for me, so I shorten 
the handle about 18 inches and thus it is 
lighter and more easily handled.” 

“What type of shot gives you the most 
trouble?” 

“To me, the toughest shot is one that is 
ankle high and that comes from the centre 
ice, about fifteen feet out, just as the for- 
ward is meeting the defence. The reason 
for the difficulty is that a goal is 6 feet 
wide, a goalkeeper blocks about 2 feet, 
thus leaving 4 feet to be otherwise pro- 
tected. So, on a shot directly from centre, 
the goalkeeper must cover that extra 4 
feet; while, on a shot from the side only 
a small gap must be closed. The ankle high 
shot is troublesome because it must be 
stopped by the pads and not by the much 
wider body. Then, on a shot from just out- 
side the defence, there is a possibility that 
it might be deflected from the defender or 
the latter may cause the goalkeeper mo- 
mentarily to lose sight of the puck. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 








CLASSROOM BONERS 














Liberal Arts—Law— 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Commerce— Music— Art 


Da —High School. Day and 


UNIVERSITY Evening. 6000 student 

_ body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

















~ Gulf-Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 
years high school. 
Economics. 


2 years college. Music, Art, Home 
Outdoor sports all year. 
Box S, Gulfport, Miss. 


Riding. Catalog. 





Junior College and Three 
Professional Schools. Physical 
Education, Speech & Dramatic 
Arts—2, 3, & 4 vear Normal 
courses. Secretarvship 1 & be 
years. Register now. Dormi- 
SCHOOLS, ING. tories. Campus. ©talog. 


Rock Creek Park Estates. Box S, Washiigton, D. C. 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 
STUDY ART in MINNEAPOLIS 


Special Summer 
course beginsJune 

Ideal loca- 
tion for study an 
recreation in art 
The new term bee certer. Send for 
gins February 6th. Cata'og S. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART 
228 East 25th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New Yor' 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 
Design, Fashion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher Training, Architec- 


Architecture. 
38 Studios. 97 Instructors. 46th 
year. Catalogue. 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 











Advertising Art 
Design, Interior 
Decoration .... 
Drawing, Painting, 
Sculptor's Art... 











tural Construction, 

















PIIYSICAL EDUCATION 


School of 
% A R G E N T Ph~sical Education 
Physical Therapy 
Of Boston University. 52nd yr. 4 years high school required. 


4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Cat le 
Prof. E. Hermann, Dir., Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


CORRESPONDENCE 











U. S. 
GOVERNMENT 


“a 
$1260 to $3400 Year 








Steady Work 
Short Hours 


Common Edu- 
cation Usually S 


Sufficient. 
future U. S. Government steady 
MEN—WOMEN® Jobs. (2) Tell me how to get one 


18 to 50 of these jobs. 
Mail Coupon f 
today sure OI, oo 05.00 060.600 6b06044600000000 


Test Yourself on Reading 

A College Qualifications Test in Reading 
has been prepared by John J. De Boer, as- 
sistant editor of the English Journal, 211 
West 68th Street, Chicago, Ill. The test is 
designed to measure the ability of students 
to understand what they read, to discrimi- 
nate between true and false arguments, 
and to follow written directions. Copies of 
the test may be obtained at 3c each, by 
any teacher who agrees to report scores 
made by students. 
, Answers to questions in November 19th 
issue were: 1. Five, one year. 2. 15 units or 
72 credits. 3. Co-operative half-time. 4. Ap- 
Prentice. 5. Trade preparatory. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. E295, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
( 32 page book with list of 








Scholastic will send a one-pound box of 
Bunte’s selected chocolate to every teacher 
who submits an original classroom boner 
which is printed in this department. State 
the name of the school and the subject 
taught. 

* * * 

Louis XIV was a handsome man with 
a kingly figure, long curley hair, and a 
permanent nose.—J. R. Burgess, Jr., Pitts 
High School, Pitts, Ga. 

* * * 

The Prince of Morocco thought Portia 
was very much like an angle engraved on 
a coin.—Miss Crystal Bills, Lowville Acad- 
emy, Lowville, N. Y. 

* * * 

“We, the people of the United States, 

. . to provide for the common defense, 
to bring posterity to ourselves and our 
country, do ordain and establish the Con- 
stitution of the U.S.A.”—Paul 8. Logan, 
Canon City, Colo. 

* * * 

The legislative makes the laws, the exec- 
utive enforces the laws, and the judiciary 
interrupts the laws.—A. K. King, Chapel 
Hill High School, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

* * * 


Franklin invented many useful things 
that seem simple but no one had ever 
thought of before. Among his inventions 
were the common ordinary stove and light- 
ning.—Miss Anna J. Johnson, Libertyville, 
Tl. Cree: 

Theodore Roosevelt must have been a 
very brave man, or he would not be re- 
membered for his: midnight ride as he is. 
—May Ptacek, Gypsum, Colo. 





Stick to Your Netting 
(Concluded from page 24) 

“The position of a defence should vary. 
If the attack is a two-man rush, the de- 
fence should move out to the blue line and 
each defender take a man; but, if the at- 
tack is a three-man combination, the de- 
fence should back slowly toward the goal 
but still leave a margin for the goalkeeper 
to see the shot coming.” 

“If a single attacker gets through or 
around the defence do you attempt to trick 
him?” 

“Well, you have to know your man and 
his usual style of play. Sometimes it is ad- 
visable to leave an opening that the op- 
ponent just can’t help seeing, then quickly 
close the hole as the shot starts. Or, if the 
attacker is close in and hesitating, it may 
be advisable to smother the shot. Generally, 
however, the best plan is to stay in your 
net, keep your eye on the puck, let the 
shooter do his own worrying.” 

“After a shot has been stopped, what 
should a goalkeeper do with the puck?” 

“I know some players prefer to pass it 
to another player on their own team or 
even shoot it down the ice. But I prefer 
to clear the puck to the corner because it 
is likely to be nearest one of my own team, 
and even if an opposing player does get 
it he still has to shoot from an impossible 
angle or make other plays before he can 
be in a favorable position.” 

“How do you handle a bounding shot?” 

“TI like to stand about a foot behind the 
landing spot, because the puck then hits the 
leg pads and can be easily turned aside.” 


SKATER 


Quickly! 





Whether you're a beginner or an expert, 
JOHNSON’S will make you a _ better 
skater quickly. They’re scientifically de- 
signed and balanced for ease of skating, 
comfort and speed. And they stay sharp 
longer—because the runners are made 
of vanadium tool steel and are Diamond 
Tested for hardness. JOHNSONS are 
highest in quality—but low in price. 
Racer and hockey styles. On JOHNSONS 
you get the greatest thrill of skating. 
Johnson 


See them at nearest 


dealer’s. 


NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
1914 N. Springfield Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


The Choice of 

Champions! 

Illustrated f 
Hi-Speed 


Tubular 
Skate 


Aluminum 
Finish 


your 








$4.45 
Per Pair 
NESTOR JOHNSON NORTH STAR. Favorite of thou- 


sands. Complete with shoe. Aluminum finish. $9.00 per 
pair. Chromium finish, $11.00 per pair. 


NESTOR JOHNSON FLYERS. At a price all can pay. 
Complete with famous Starite Shoe. Aluminum finish, 
$6.00 per pair. Chromium finish, $7.00 per pair. 


HI-SPEED TUBULAR SKATES. Sponsored and made 
by Nestor Johnson. Complete with shoe. Aluminum finish, 
$4.45 per pair. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE GENUINE JOHNSON SKATE 


NESTOR JOHNSON 


Look for the Full Name on the Skate You Buy 











The Favorite 


Uptown hotel for visiting stu- 
dents and teachers. Ideal accom- 
modations consisting of single 
rooms or suites. Each with serv- 
ing pantry. 

Perfect transportation facilities 
to all the universities, as well as 
the theatre district. 





© Special rates to 
teachers and students 


The Hotel 


RUXTON 


50 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK 
Harry J. Yurpin, Manager 














THE AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK of 
BUGS, BUTTERFLIES and BEETLES 
By Dan Beard 


Give the American boy Dan Beard’s books, 
published by Lippincott, Philadelphia. 292 
tllustrations. é $3.00 
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NINTH ANNUAL 


SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


HONORS - PRIZES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


for Creative Work by High School 
Students in Art and Literature .... 


Bin - 
—_— ~> 











{In every issue of Scholastic, this column 
prints one or more of the prize groups of- 
fered in the Scholastic Awards. 

For rules about other prizes offered by 
Scholastic write the Scholastic Awards, Wa- 
bash Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Competition closes March 15, 1933, but 
entries may be sent any time before that 
date, the earlier the better. Write for a rule 
book today.} 


F. WEBER COMPANY AWARDS 


For the best examples of oil painting 
submitted for the 1933 exhibit, three 
prizes of $25, $15, and $10, respec- 
tively, and five honorable mentions of 
Weber Dilettante Oil Color Outfits are 
offered. 


Entrants are requested to paint on 
board, rather than on stretchers, to 
facilitate handling. 

F. Weber Co., Inc., reserves the right 
to reproduce the prize-winners. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Three prizes of $25, $15, and $10, respec- 
tively, and five honorable mentions of $5 each 
are offered for amateur photographs. 

Subjects are unrestricted. Awards are to be 
made chiefly on the basis of the interest of 
the picture, but details of composition, light- 
ing, drama, and individuality have considera- 
ble bearing on the interest factor. 

Pictures may be sent in any size, and they 
do not have to be mounted. 

Students are asked to retain the negatives 
of all photographic prints which they submit 
to the competition. 

No photographic entries will be returned 
unless they are accompanied by a self- 
addressed envelope bearing full postage. 
Address all photographs to the Photography 
Committee, Scholastic Awards, Wabash Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


_ 
<+ 
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You can win a prize anywhere anytime by 
doing something extraordinary. Only in the 
Scholastic Awards can you win a prize for 
doing what you like to do. There is a lot of 
fun in working for the Scholastic Awards, in 
writing, in drawing, or in crafts. Best of all, 
you have no one to beat but yourself. If you 
can bring out your best talents, you are cer- 
tain to win one of the many honors in the 
competition. Start on your entry today. 





SUGGESTIONS: 


Cover Design 
Find, poems or stories for which these 
several cuts would be fitting illustrations. 


“To which Christmas carol, would you as- 


sign each? 
Editorial (Page 3) 

To what in the reader does this article 
appeal? What paragraphs definitely aim to 
enlist your sympathy and understanding? 
Taking one of the ideas expressed in the 
last paragraph for a theme, write a one- 
act play or short story. 

Poetry Corner (Page 9) 

Make your own collection of Christmas 
carols. List the different types mentioned 
in this article; try to find an outstanding 
example of each. 

In a well-written composition, discuss 
the appeal of the Christmas carol. Make 
specific reference to the carols you selected 
for your own list. 

What evidences of Christmas tradition 
do you find in Clinton Scollard’s poem? 
Which line or lines do you especially like? 
Why? Find on illustration for this poem. 


Portrayers of Negro Life (Page 4) 
How is the American negro “coming into 
his own”? In what light do certain modern 
authors discussed in this article view him? 
How does that view differ from that of 
writers of another century or quarter cen- 
tury? What of value has the negro to con- 
tribute to American life? 
A Proudful Fellow (Page 5) 
Characterize Ut. Where in the story is 
the first hint of plot,. or complicating 
forces? Where in the beginning is the con- 
clusion foreshadowed? In what way does 
Ut seem to tempt fate? Where is he vul- 
nerable? Step by step, show how “the plot 
thickens.” What touches in the story make 
it seem real? How is the conclusion inevi- 
table? What makes it unforgettable? 


As One Reader to Another (Page 10) 

Review briefly the biographies that have 
been published during the past year. How 
do you account for the rising interest in 
non-fiction on the part of younger readers? 
Have you ever, of your own free will, read 
history—and liked it? 


Books That Have Meant Most to Me _ (Page 7) 

Find at least two poems which sing of 
the spell books have the power to cast. 
How does Mr. Pupin’s taste in reading 
differ from the reading taste of others in 
this series? Do you think it strange that 
a scientist should love poetry? 


More Dividends (Page 20) 
What is the purpose of the first para- 
graph? How does the second paragraph 
link with it in thought? In wording? What 
are the dividends paid in the illustrations 
offered in this article? Find the sentence 
in this article which best expresses this 
idea. What great picture that you have 
seen has most impressed you? Briefly de- 
scribe the picture and your dividend. 


A Word a Day 
Learn the spelling, pronunciation, usage, 
synonyms and antonyms of the following 
words in this issue: obligated, wake(n), 
combustion, immigrant, rations, wrench, 
avidity, precocious, remnants, tragic, vio- 
lated, tradition, Noel, Yule, ardor. 
Monica D, Ryan 


} 
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SCHOLASTIC 


FOR ENGLISH AND LITERATURE CLASSES 


and FOR SOCIAL STUDY CLASSES 


Depression-Prosperity (Page I!) 

On a time line twenty-five inches long, 
each inch representing four years, mark off 
the periods of prosperity and depression. 
Total these periods. Which predominates? 
In comparing the causes of this depression 
with past ones do you note any new fac- 
tors? How can the depression be made to 
result in future world betterment? 

Collect economic bulletins or statements 
from banks, financial organizations, busi- 
ness corporations, newspapers and maga- 
zines. Compare statements indicating im- 
provement with those to the contrary. 
Analyze statement sources as to editor- 
ship, and ownership. Are these statements 
true pictures of the situation? Why? 
Judging from your findings are we on 
the way out or are matters going to be 
worse? 

What relation has the Scientific Revolu- 
tion to the Industrial Revolution and what 
is the relation of each to technological 
unemployment? 


Trade Unions (Page 13) 


Show how trade unionism and capitalism 
can be traced to a common origin. If you 
were a trade worker would you join 
a trade union? Why or why not? As an 
employer wculd you oppose or try to pre- 
vent and limit their growth? Why or why 
not? Trace the history of trade unionism 
in the United States accounting for its 
period of greatest strength and the present 
tendencies. 


Diagram the organization of the Knights 
of — and The American Federation of 
Labor. From this organization point out 
why the American Federation of Labor 
has been successful while The Knights of 
Labor failed. 


List the more important industries en- 
gaged in by the workers of the United 
States. Indicate those which are union 
controlled and those that are not. Tell 
why each is or is not so organized. 


News of the World (Pages 15-18) 

Distinguish between the Long and 
Short sessions of Congress. Which is the 
Lame Duck Session? Why is it likely that 
this will be the last of the Lame Duck 
Sessions? Do you agree with Dr. N. M. 
Butler’s statement concerning the probable 
future disintegration of the Republican 
Party? How many times has the future of 
this party appeared dubious. ? 

Locate the famous dams in the United 
States; in foreign countries. What has 
been the chief reason for building dams 
other than for power? 

The organization of the German Cabinet, 
particularly the office of Chancellor, is a 
matter of great concern to the nations of 
the world. How do you account for this? 
Compare the position of General von 
Schleicher with that of Premier Herriot 
of France and Prime Minister MacDonald 
in determining the policies of their nations. 
What factors make von Schleicher’s posi- 
tion more difficult than that of the other 
men mentioned. 

How does the geographical location of 
Persia make its policies a matter of great 
concern to England? 

Do you agree with the action of Con- 
gress on the second British and French 
notes? What is the difference between the 
two as far as ability to pay is concerned? 
Indicate the possible effect of the action of 
Congress on the Lausanne Agreements. 


John J. Jenkins 
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PUTNAM BOOKS 


FOR BOYS & GIRLS 














KICKING THE 
AMERICAN 
FOOTBALL 


By Leroy N. Mills 


Every boy can become an accurate 
kicker says the famous high school 
coach who taught Carideo and others 
how to kick, and in this book he tells 
just how to do it. This book is enthusiastically recom- 
mended by Andy Kerr of Colgate, Major Sasse of the 
Army, Lou Little of Columbia and many other famous 
coaches. Illustrated. $2.50 


ROCKNE 
OF NOTRE DAME 


By Delos W. Lovelace 


Here is the thrilling life story of the man who came out of 
the land of the Vikings to build the greatest football ma- 
chines that ever smashed their way to glory on a gridiron. 
An unforgettable book about a great man. Illustrated. $2.00 


EXPLORING 
WITH 
BEEBE 


By William Beebe 


The famous scientist himself has here col- 
lected the most thrilling adventures and 


BACK YONDER 
An Ozark Chronicle 
By Wayman Hogue 





Here is a wonderful book for boys and girls who want to 
know what life was like—and still is today—in the moun- 
tains of Arkansas, written by a man who spent his boy- 
hood there. “Back Yonder is a true chronicle. For a picture 
of early American life it is most heartily recommended.” 
—N. Y. Sun. Illustrated. $3.00 


IGLOO 


By Jane Brevoort Walden 


Of all the dogs in the world, none ever lived a life so full 
of adventure as Igloo, the spotted fox terrier who accom- 
panied Admiral Byrd to both 
Poles. The entire thrilling life 
story of this gallant dog is 
told in this book for every 
boy and girl. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


EXPLORING 
AT HOME 


By Paul Siple 


Author of 
“A Boy Scout With Byrd” 





Most of this new book by the famous 
Boy Scout author is laid in Pymatun- 
ing Swamp. It presents the most in- 
teresting facts of nature and will tell you how to make 
fascinating discovery in nature on your own. 

Illustrated, $1.75 


A BOY SCOUT 
WITH BYRD 


By Paul Siple 


The luckiest boy in America tells the story of his great 
adventure as the only junior member of Admiral Byrd’s 
Antarctic Expedition, with which he spent eighteen excit- 
ing months in Liftle America. With thirty-three illustra- 
tions from photographs by the author. $1.75 


experiences recounted in his many books. 
The chapters include stories of the jungle, 
of Galapagos, and of Dr. Beebe’s fascinat- 
ing explorations “beneath tropic seas.” 
“The making of this volume is a happy 
idea. It is a collection of plums from sev- 
eral of his recent books ‘for younger 
readers’ but it will be equally appealing 
to readers of any age.”—The Saturday 
Review. $2.50 


THE YEAR 
ROUND 


By Clarence J. Hylander 


For years Mr. Hylander has taught boys and girls in camps 
and at schools how to recognize animals and plants. Here 
is a complete elementary nature guide, arranged according 
to seasons. Illustrated with fifty-one drawings. $2.00 


SKIPPY DIALOGUES 


By Percy Crosby 


Here are the further adventures of 
Percy Crosby’s famous little tow-head- 
ed philosopher, hero of Skippy and 
Dear Sooky. In this book Skippy has 
his tonsils out, talks about the big 
Presidential election and has his for- 
tune told. Packed with fun! 
Illustrated. $2.00 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 2 W. 45th ST., NEW YORK 














About the 


Graton & Knight 
Scholastic Awards 





ATTENTION TEACHER 


You would like to have one of your pupils 
win a Scholastic Award for a design applied 
to leather, both for its material value and for 
the great inspiration it would be to the young 
artist. 

To-win a Graton & Knight 
Award the student must have 
sufficient experience in Leather- 
craft work to conceive a design 
suitable for leather, and the skill 
to apply it. A sure manner in 
which to give your students this 
experience is afforded you by the 
Graton & Knight Leathercraft 
Classroom Projects. 

The first three projects in this 
series have already been sent out 
and Project No. 4, which is the 
Bridge Case illustrated here, will 
be mailed in early January. Send 
us your name and school address 
and we will mail you, without cost, this proj- 
ect folder with complete instructions and 
working pattern. If you wish any or all of the 
first three projects, we will be glad to send 
these to you also. 





EXAMPLE OF DESIGN 
APPLIED TO LEATHER 





ATTENTION STUDENT 
$50.00, $25.00 or $15.00 in cash, or a $5.00 


merchandise award is well worth your effort 
to win. There is no reason why your original 
design applied to leather shouldn’t bring you 
one of these valuable awards. 

The Scholastic Awards close 
March 15, 1933, and you will 
want all of the experience you 
can get before sending in your 
own entry. The Bridge Case pic- 
tured here is a school room proj- 
ect and is just the type of thing 
to develope your skill. 

The 124-page Leathercraft In- 
struction Book will also give you 
a wealth of ideas, for in addi- 
tion to containing many instruc- 
tive projects where applied 
designs are used it has a com- 
plete section given over to the 
creation of designs for leather. 
You may have a copy of this book, together 
with the latest Supplement by sending 50c to 
the address below. Send for it right away be- 
cause you must have your design completed 
and submitted in less than three months. 





LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 


DEPT. W-32 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





